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The Week. 


the decision of the Electoral Commission, and whether his « 
in withdrawing the troops from Louisiana was due to any r but 
his previously-formed conviction that it was his constitutional duty 
soto do, Was sprung upon the House on Wednesday week as an inei- 


tal 


| dent of the debate on the Military Aeademy Appropriation Bill 


7". debate in the Senate on the Silver Bill was brought to a | 


close on Friday afternoon, and the discussion and voting on the | aa — — ; 
’ oe | sell out to Tilden. Mr. Gartield) denied any tratticking or bargain 


various amendments occupied the entire night. Towards five 
o'clock on Saturday morning the bill was passed by a more than 
two-thirds vote of 48 to 21. It provides for the coinage of 412}- 
grain silver dollars, to be “‘ a legal tender at their nominal value for 
all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract,” and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is directed to purchase silver bullion at its market price, not 


less than two and not more than four million dollars’ worth month- | 


ly, and to coin it into dollars monthly as fast as purehased, the 
‘Treasury to have the benefit of the seigniorage; but not more than 
$5,000,000 shall at any one time be invested in uncoined bullion, and 
gold certificates of deposit shall not be payable in silver. It further 
directs the President to invite the Latin Union and such other Euro- 
pean countries as he may deem advisable to a conference for the 
adoption of acommon ratio of gold and silver, and of establishing 


commissioners on behalf of the United States to attend such con- 
ference. Finally, provision is made for the issue of silver certifi- 
cates against deposits in the Treasury or Sub-treasuries of the 
United States. 





The principal amendments rejected were those offered by the 
friends of honest money. By 46 to 21 the Senate rejected Mr. Mor- 


rill’s proposal that for the first year not more than 25 per cent., and | and Christianey, proposed compromises which were simply trifling 


for the second yearnot more than 50 per cent., of customs dues should | 


be payable in silver; by 46 to 23, Mr. Edmunds’s proviso that the 
act should not interfere with the coinage of gold snd subsidiary sil- 
ver coins as now authorized by law; by 44 to 20, Mr. Morrill’s pro- 
posal that payments on all uncompleted contracts should be made 
on the basis of value represented by United States notes at the 


time the contracts were made; by 44 to 25, Cameron’s 420-grain | dignity, and pathos has never been su 


tt 
Mr. Hewitt made dark allusions to buying and selling the Presi 


deney, and said he had contemptuously refused a Louisiana offer to 


ing on the part of Mr. Hayes; and Mr. Foster, the next day, denied 
again that the famous Wormley House interview invelved 


On Tuesday Mr. Hale and Mr. Garfield had a good deal to sa 
about the “ persecutions” in Louisiana, and hinted that the Govera 
ment might feel obliged to interfere. On Thursday t] 


ludicrous episode in the House oceasioned by a comm 


| from Mr. Sherman in regard to the falling-off in the reven 


brought to his notice by the Commissioner of Internal Revenu at 
accordingly recommended a reduction in the appropt an 
increase of taxation. This constitutional proceeding was resented 
by Fernando Wood as an attempt to dictate to Congress, and fo 
the hundreth time it was shown how the President and his adviser 
are regarded by that body as hangers-on of the Government, having 


, : , ; . | neither responsibility to the people nor any representative rel 
internationally the use of bi-metallic money, and to appoint three | — 


tothem. Itis one more argument in favor of getting the Cabinet 
on to the floor of Congress as svon as possible. 


The leading speakers in the silver debate in the Senate have 
been Messrs. Bayard, Eaton, Randolph, Hill, Lamar, Kernan, Blaine. 
Christianey, Edmunds, and Morrill, six of them, and the strongest, 
being Democrats. Moreover, two of the Republicans, Messrs. Blaine 


improvements on the original proposition. Mr. Lamar is perhaps 


| entitled to more credit than any of them, as his vete will probably 
| cost him his seat. He presented to the Senate on Saturday 


dollar; by 46 to 23, Blaine’s 425-grain dollar; by 49 to 18, Eaton's | 


440-grain dollar; by 46 to 20, Mr. Whyte’s proposal to limit the 
legal-tender of silver to $20, and, without calling the roll, Mr. Burn- 


side’s poor-man's proposal to limit it to debts and dues in excess of 


$500; by 45 to 18, Mr. Sargent’s proposal to except customs dues 
and interest on the public debt from payment in silver; without a 
roll-call, Mr. Morrill’s proposal to retire and cancel five-dollar green- 
backs in equal amounts with silver issues; by 46 to 14, Mr. Chris- 
tiancy’s proposal that silver and gold be interconvertible on demand 
at the Treasury, and that the coinage of either metal for private 
parties be prohibited, and subsequently a similar proposal by Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina; and without a roll-call, Mr. Morrill’s fix- 
ing the date of June 30, 1878, as the time for the bill to take effect. 
Mr. Christiancy’s substitute was peremptorily rejected, and Mr. 


| 
| 


resolutions of the Mississippi Legislature instructing the State Sena- 
tors to vote for the Silver Bill, whieh, however, he announced his 
intention of disregarding, in a short speeeh whieh for manliness, 

rpassed in Congress. Any 
man there might be proud of having made it, and we doubt whether 

bY 

as having sent sueh aman to Congress. We trust, however, he 
will, since he sets his duty so high above all other « lerat 


mMsiderations 


| there is anything in the history of Mississippi nearly so creditable 
, 


go one step farther than disregard the resolutions, and refuse also to 
offer his resignation, which we have heard he proposes to do. The 
country needs now in Congress, as it has never needed them 
before, men who represent the whole Union, as distinguished from 


particular States and districts. Senators are in a peculiar degree 


| bound to do so. The Republie at large ought to be their main con- 


cern. Owing to the practice of office-jobbing, and the increased 
dependence of Senators on local wirepullers, this has been almost 


} completely forgotten, and in a crisis like this there is hardly anybody 


Blaine withdrew his as already hopelessly condemned. ‘The bill as | 


amended in Committee of the Whole was then reported to the 
Senate, when Mr. Kernan moved to amend by providing for the re- 
demption and cancellation of the one and two-dollar Treasury notes. 
On motion of Mr. Ferry, reissue was substituted for cancellation by 
a vote of 42 to 25—a pure demonstration on the part of the anti- 
resumptionists, for the amendment as amended was then defeated by 
54 to 10. This ended the struggle. 


Other proceedings in Congress have been of slight moment. 
The old and tiresome question of what bargain was made by or for 
the President to prevent the Southerners from filibustering against 





in either House to think and speak for the nation. At such a crisis, 
too, a man of Mr. Lamar’s courage serves his State best by thinking 
only of the country. But how absurd and quixotie his performance 


| must seem to Blaine and Conkling! 


| 
! 


When the question of the appointment of a new Collector of the 
New York Custom-house was before the Senate in December last 
Mr. Conkling bore the most prominent part in that great debate. 
According to his principal newspaper admirer, * he spoke for an hour 
and a half, and his speech was described by those who heard it as 
being one of the most brilliant, eloquent, and able of his life’; and 
‘his remarks were divided into three heads.” During his speech 
‘he was surrounded by piles of documents; his desk and the chairs 











e overburdened with books, papers, 

\\ uded to General Arthur and Mr. Cor- 

dal the aisle, and spoke at the top of his 

tence With violent gestures.” In short, 

to |] | V5 the oceasion was great, and 

to it. The revered names of * Arthur” and 

Cor touched the inmost recesses of a rich nature. We ar 

the aecount of his demeanor during the debate on 

thre ee not equally interesting. It is described by Mr. 
Nordhot? in the /lerald as tollows: 

Mr. Conkling’s course was in melancholy contrast with that of 

Mr. Lamia It was not merely that he did not speak, for he had 

repeatedly said to his friends he did not think a speech from him- 


lf on the subject likely to be effective to change the result, but his 
tudied attitude all day and night of indifference to the speeches 
and movements of the opponents of the bill, his ostentatious dis- 
play of contempt for the efforts made to check and limit the bad 
effects of the bill, and his equally ostentatious zeal in encouraging 
his friend Mr. Jones, of Nevada, and other extreme silver-men, in 
their demon strations, were all so marked as to be the ceneral topie 
of conversation in the galleries and on the tloor. Indeed, he went 
© far that many persons believed he had made up his mind to vote 
forthe bill, and when he voted no it was felt that he must have 
goue at last against his syinpathies.” 
The New York J7imes has been making some very 


unhandsome observations on him tor not making “the great effort ” 


neering and 


during the silver debate, and has also mentioned very discourteous- 
ly the faet that after making a‘ effort” on the formation of 
the Electoral Commission he kept out of the way, and did not vote 
The Times is 


great 


when the Louisiana returns came up for adoption. 
probably alluding to the cruel though widely-believed story that 
the Great Citizen had been privy to a little plan for throwing out 
the Louisiana returns and having himself made President 
vear, until a new election could be held, which was abandoned at 
the last moment. We think we ean furnish a much more echarita- 
ble explanation of his silence in the silver debate, and that is that 
“One thing 


for one 


he was studying “the mechanisin of government.” 
at atime,’ as the Jribune says. Mr. Conkling is no “ Duteh 
theorist,” and, therefore, makes sure that the “mechanism” is all 
right before coming to the discussion of ordinary political ques- 
think his absence must have 
His hair was probably 


As to the Louisiana affair, we 
to his toilette. 
tumbled, or his collar had gone awry. 


tions. 
been due to seme accident 


Mr. Bayard Taylor’s nomination for the German mission has 
been received with great and justifiable satisfaction, both as being 
positively good and as saving us from something possibly very bad. 
Mr. Taylor is very familiar with the German language and litera- 
ture, and has had some diplomatie experience already, and is a 
sensible man who has seen a great deal of life and will serve the 
country with the highest credit. His appointment, owing to his 
being one of the editors of the New York Tribune, raised a very 
puzzling problem in “the amenities of journalism.” Congratula- 
tion of an editor on any honor or reward outside bis profession, or 
commendation of any appointment bestowed on him, may of course 
be readily construed as a compliment to the wretched or insignitfi- 
cant or infamous sheet with which he is connected, and this his 
professional brethren are naturally apt to shrink from. The Zimes 
solved the difficulty in the present case very dextrously by observ- 
ing that, as Mr. Taylor's appointment was ‘“ credited” to Pennsyl- 
vania, it showed that Mr. Taylor’s connection with the Tribune was 
* purely accidental,” and it was gratifying inasmuch as it delivered 
aman of great intellectual calibre ** from the necessity of earning 
2 living by the sutferance of Jay Gould.” A neater mode of killing 
two birds with one stone it would be hard to find. 


The suit of the 
unpaid income-tax, which Mr. George Bliss brought in the very last 
days of his Distriet-Attorneyship, and left to his suecessor to prose- 
before the The defendant, with 


heen court ever since. 


eute, bar 





United States against Tilden for the recovery of 


The Nation. 
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his accustomed wickedness, demurred, on the ground that the 
assessor's estimate, on which the tax was levied in the absence of a 
was final, and that the acceptance of the amount so fixed 
This plea has, however, after 


return, 
operated as a complete discharge. 
full argument, been overruled by the court, on the ground that the 
statute provided that the tax was to be levied on the income, and 
not on what the assessor said was the income. The case will now 
be tried on its merits, and we shall at 
come really was between 1862 and 1272. 
proceeding as a purifier of public morals is that it was begun simply 
as a@ means of annoying a political opponent in a canvass, and as 
his chanees of again being a candidate are small, it is very doubtful 


whether it will ever be pushed to a conclusion. 


last Know what Tilden’s in- 


The drawback on the 


Colonel Bob Ingersoll has lately occupied a geod deal of attention 
in this city, and evidently furnished the theme toa great many metro- 
politan preachers, for an inordinate number of discourses en the Sun- 
day following his lectures were on Hell, and one minister addressed 
himself to Colonel Bob directly and castigated him severely. The 
Colonel’s first lecture on this same subject was a great suecess as 
far as numbers went, was reported in all the papers, and even 
in pamphlet form, and consisted of a droll stump- 
Eneouraged by 


reproduced 
speech directed against the Christian religion. 
this he engaged the Hippodrome and made preparations for an 
audience of several thousands to hear him on Ghests, but only about 
two hundred assembled for that purpose. The fact is that, looking 
at the matter from the business point of view, he ought to have re- 
served Hell for his Jast lecture. AJl other subjects will seem to 
his audiences who have enjoyed that, like thin claret to a man 
who has been regaling himself with apple-jack. There is, perhaps, 
nothing in recent history more curious than the Colonel’s rise as a 
great theologian and the foe of theologians, considering that he passed 
middle life unknown to fame, and then made his mark by unsue- 
cessfully proposing a doubtful candidate at a nominating conven- 
tion. The lectures are a rehash of Tom Puine’s, Voltaire’s, and 
Theodore Parker’s well-known arguments, with an intermixture of 
Western humor and the usual mushy eulogies on Love. 





When it became known that the Senate had, by more than 
a two-thirds majority vote, passed the Silver Bill, retaining the pro- 
vision for paying U. 8. bonds principal and interest in 4124-grain 
dollars if the Government shall elect to make -such payment, the 
price of gold in New York fell from 102% to 102, and later to 1018; 
U. S. bonds advanced 4 to } per cent., and in London } to } per 
cent. (leaving them, however, 4 to } below New York prices). By 
a looker-on in the markets it might have been inferred that the 
Senate had done something which was not only harmless, but of 
positive benefit to the credit of the Government. There is, how- 
ever, such a thing as “manipulation” in the Stock Exehange mar- 
kets on both sides of the ocean, and in the absence of any adverse 
speculation a show of sentiment favorable to the Silver Bill might 
have been brought about at no greater cost than a few brokers’ 
commissions and the risk of a moderate amount of money. If the 
President, who has rested his opposition to silver remonetization on 
considerations of the public credit, could be persuaded that the bill 
would not only not injure the public credit, but would help it, such an 
outlay as we have spoken of would bé a judicious investment. It is 
true that as the bill passed it was shorn of the free-coinage section, 
which would have brought silver here from all parts of the world, to 
be stamped as possessing a value 10 per cent. above its actual 
value; that an International Conference, after the act goes into 
operation, was authorized; and that the issue of 412}-grain dollars 
was restricted to $4,000,000 per month. But with all these modifi- 
cations the bill contained its repudiating feature; that is, it gave 
force and, so far as a statute can do it, effect to the declaration that 
the U. 8S. Government will save to itself 10 per cent of what it owes. 
The fact that it cannot begin on this saving at once, and that possi- 
bly before the time comes when it ean pay silver dollars they will be 


} ° . . . 
' more valuable than now, does not alter the repudiating intent of the 


Keb. oi. 1878] 


Lill Whatever the temporary effect of the billon the markets ought 
to have been, its ultimate effeet on the 


doubted. 


publie credit cannot be 
Silver in London advanced to 543, and closed at 54) to 
54°. Here the gold value of a 4123-grain dollar advanced trom S0.9010 
to 80.9008; the gold value of the paper dollar’ (the promise of 
the Government to pay one doliar) ranged during the 
80.9768 and S0.9840. 


veek between 


If the bill shall become a law, the 412$-grain silver dollars will 
be bought by importers to use in paying duties at the Custom-house. 
For this purpose they can afford to pay .99 to .994 for them; to 
the extent that they can be got will they be used for this purpose, 
and to that extent will all the coin receipts of the Treasury be in 
silver. For a while the Treasury will pay its interest in gold, but a 
time will come when the eoin it will have will be silver. Then the 
fact that the bonds are silver obligations will be brought home to 
every holder o? them. If silver shall then be 59d. per ounce, it will 
be the same to the holders as if they received gold, but to the silver 
agitators it will be a reason for another hostile movement on the 


* privileged class ” which has savings to invest. If silver by that 


The N 


| mand the Turkish line of defences at 


time shall rule below 59d. per ounce, then the bondholders will be | 


the sufferers. 





The London Zimes discusses the eause of the slight rise in 
United States bonds on the receipt of the news of the passage of 
the Silver Bill, and ascribes it to the stimulus given to the market 
by the report of better New York prices, and by the fact that 
the worst was now known, and proved not to be so bad as was 
feared. We are inclined to think, however, that the soundest ex- 
planation is that given by the New York Herald, which is that as 


the passage of the bill will permanently stop refunding at four per | 


cent., it raises the value of the outstanding six per cents. by 


making it sure that they will not be called in, inasmuch as six per | 


cent. in silver will, doubtless, be better than four per cent. in gold. 
Persons proposing investment in the West cannot be too cautious. 
The talk of a compulsory reduction in the rate of interest on out- 
standing loans has already begun, and in Illinois there are the first 
notes of clamor for a stay law. In fact, nobody can tell in how 
many new forms the swindling spirit will show itself during the next 
year or two. 





The historian Sybel has published a pamphlet on the financial 
and commercial situation in Germany entitled ‘“* What We May Learn 
of the French,” in which he publishes the Paris stock-list beside 
that of Berlin. 


There appears a terrible decline in the securities | 


quoted in the latter this year, as compared with 1272, being little if | 


laws 

any short of $1,000,000,000, while the French have escaped almost 
unscathed in spite of their enormous losses through the war. Oneof 
the latest German jokes is, ‘‘ What shall we do to the French if they 
seck revenge and attack us again? Pay them $1,000,000,000."— Von 
Sybel ascribes all the trouble to the Chinese apathy of the Ger- 
mans, their want of national feeling, their want of confidence in the 
future of the country, and their passionate and unbridled politica 
divisions. He makes no mention of the demonetization of silver, 
being probably a ‘‘gold-bug,” “ goldite,” ‘‘money-sharp,” and 
‘*Shylock.” In fact, we believe there is no doubt the 
able knave has a little property. 


Inconscion- 





The error of the threatening and distrustful policy pursued 
toward Russia by the British Ministry has been brought out very 
clearly by the first attempt to protect *‘ British interests ” by force. 
The entrance of the fleet into the Dardanelles caused the greatest 


anxiety in London, because there was every reason to fear that if | 


the Turks and Russians joined hands it would never get out again, 
and the humiliation of its loss or capture would have been inealeul- 
able. Then the attempt of a power which had no army to fight 
with a power that had no fleet and a very large army, fifteen hun- 
dred miles from home, began to have a very ludicrous aspect when 
the time for actioncame. That England is not ready to go to war, 


| war-cireles in London. 


| about the Dardanelles or anything else. There 


° .~ 
adion., leo 

that she has no army, and that the recently-voeted £6,000,000 will 

have to be used not to mobilize but to enlist and equip men 

for the field, is now freely acknowledged The 7 

that the officers are not familiar h mobilization 

transports, and medieal organization are all wanting; and 

that all that Sir Stafford Nortueote can do with his £6,000,000 : 
to shake it in the face of the Conterencs By seraping together her 

whole available foree, not over 30,000 effective men could be sent to 

Turkey, and there they would be reintoreed by 80,0000 or 10,000 


more of the dregs and remnants of the ‘Turkish army; and with t 
the job of chasing 300,000 Russians out of Rumelia would have to 
be undertaken. It is difficult to avoid the belief that when th 
exact nature of the situation dawns on the public in Enzland 
Ministry will find it impossible to maintain themselves, 


9: 


The course of the Anglo-Tureo-Russian compli 
obseure, but it seems to have re-entered on a peaceful ph 
ing England again in a somewhat worse diplomatic 
before. Her first error was in treating the Russian desire to « 
Tehadallve, Tw 
from Constantinople, as proof of an intention to occupy t 
itself. Considering that Suleiman Pasha had eseaped to KR 
with thirty thousand men, and that the eapita 
a large body of armed refugees, and that the ‘Purkish com: 
tions with Asia were open, there was nothing 
ing to preclude the possibility of a renewed and desperate defence 
of the last Turkish line; and the march of the Russians on 
Gallipoli, which produced such a panie in 
knowledged to have been due, and to havi 
by the Czar, to Suleiman’s concentrating behind the works of that 
place. With a little reliance on Russian good faith, therefore, the 
fleet would not have been sent up to Constantinople under the pre- 
tence, at which everybody now smiles, t 
tect the Christians.” It was sent up, however, in defiance of the 
Sultan’s prohibition, and this breach of the Treaty of Paris having 
been committed by her rival, Russia promptly withdrew her threat 
of occupying either the fortifications or the 
showed some 


1 was occupied with 
exorbitant in se 


Wyelyy? } STE 
AMUN, Is Now 


been directly aserily 


) 
} 
} ; ‘ } rovinner 

tit Was going to 


. 


city. Austria, whieh 
irritation, Was at the same time calmed 
down by Bismarck, who came forward at the moment for which 
he has probably leng been waiting, and made 
tween her and Russia so pleasant as to leave 


signs of 


everything  be- 


England onee more 
out in the cold, and to provide for the meeting of the Confer- 


enee at Baden-Baden probably, but somewhere certainly, within 
a few days. 


3ismarck has at last appeared in the Reichstag, and, in reply to 
an *interpellation ” about the Eastern question, spoke with a calm 
ness and indifference which must have appeared very provoking in 
The situation as described by him is i 
every way satisfactory. Russia, he says, has done nothing 
and means nothing wrong. 


wrong, 
He said there was no cause for anxiety 
would not be any 
general war. It was Russia’s interest to satistv Austria and England 
for the sake of future peace and quiet, and Austria and England 
must take the responsibility of the legacy left by Turkey. The Con 

ference would meet early in March, and would settle everything. In 
any ease, nothing would induce Germany to fight in this quarrel. 
In the Austrian Reichsrath and the Hungarian Diet Prince Auer 

sperg and M. Tisza have made statements of somewhat similar cha- 
racter. Austria would not consider any arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey binding which had not the sanction of all the 
Powers, and, while willing to agree to everything which would ame 

liorate the condition of the Christians, must objeet to anything 
which seemed likely to alter the balance of power in the East to the 


detriment of Austria. But a Conference would settle everything, 


In the meantime the insurrection in Thessaly is spreading, and 
Servia is making loud claims to the benefit of the uti possidetis rule, 
by holding on to her conquests in Turkey, and says 
render them to superior force. 


she will only sur- 
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‘THE FATHERS” AND THEIR DOLLAR. 
IPIIERE ] othing more prominent in the talk of the silver- 
f oore luris the last three-months, and nothing duller or 
drearier in their mendaeity, than their iteration that their * fathers ” 


tandard, and that it was taken away 
\et, and that what they seek now 

them. We believe, however, that, with 
dishonesty, they have carefully refrained from 
hing any figures on the subject, being well aware that the facts 


their 
vy the Coinage 


1! . 
Nhar as 


tored to 
their too common 
}) bli 
of t 
"as ridiculous as the theory that the Coinage Act was passed 
secretly. The facts are that, from the establishment of the mint 
and the issue of a national coinage, in 1793, down to 1836, a period 
of forty-three years, only #1,439,517 silver dollars were coined. At the 
lirst-mentioned date the population was, in round numbers, 4,000,000 ; 
“Father” to each tive persons, which is the usual 


dollar 


and allowing one 
calculation, there were in oll 300,000 Fathers, so that they started with 
less than two silver dollars apiece—or, if we suppose them to have 
divided with the Mothers, they each had less than one dollar. The 
Fathers and Mothers, however, went on increasing, while the silver 
dollars did not, for, strange to there no demand for 
them. The whole $1,439,517 had issued before the year 
Ik05, and from that year until 1236 not one was coined. In 1810 


the 


Was 


Say, 


been 


Nation. 


he matter, if Known, would make the theory of “the fathers’ | 


| 


population had reached (in round numbers) 7,000,000, and the 


supply of dollars remained the same, so that there were 1,400,000 | 
| + . . . 
you for a moment in a dazed, bovine way, and then begins repeat- 


Fathers, and only about one dollar each for them, leaving none 
for the Mothers. In 1220 the population was 9,000,000, and there 
were 1,800,000 Fathers, so that there were 300,000 Fathers who had no 
dollar at all, and the prospects of the Mothers were more hopeless 
than ever. In 1830 the population was 12,000,000 (it was nearer 
13,000,000, but we are throwing off the oad tigures), and there were 
2,400,000) Fathers, so that there were 900,000 without a silver 
dollar. In 1836 relief came, and vet very slight relief; for but a 
few dollars were coined every year, so that only 86,606,321 were 
issued between 1836 and 1873, and the greater part of these after 
iks0. In Is60 the population was 31,000,000, and—many people who 
have been listening to the tuneful silver-man wilkscarcely credit it, 
but it is nevertheless true—the amount of silver dollars which had 
been coined up to that time (we do not say they were in circulation, 
or even in existence) was only $2,827,320. Supposing them, how- 
ever, to have been all in circulation, there were 3,372,620 Fathers 
who had not one silver dollar in the world, and 2,827,320 who had 
The Mothers had none, nor the grown-up 
of course the Aunts and Uneles were equally 


only one dollar each. 
Sons and Daughters ; 
destitute. 

How, then, it will be asked, did the Fathers carry on their busi- 
ness? What did they settle their accounts in? If the silver dollar 
was the dollar of their hearts, why did they not clamor for more silver 
coinage? Well, the fact is they carried on business in gold, or in 
bank-bills redeemable, or supposed to be redeemable, in gold. In 
short, they were * goldites,” “ gold-bugs,” and “ gold-sharps.” This 
is a sorrowful truth, but truth it is. The official 
not lie, strange as it may seem to some gentlemen out West, 
who have lately been lying much, and to whom it probably 
seems natural that everything and everybody should lie. The 
Mint from the very first year began coining eagles, half- 
eagles, and quarter-eagles. 
1805, when it stopped until 1833. 
except Ls16, 1817, down to 1873 
and has issued them every year since. 
every year down to 1808, when it stopped until 1821, and then re- 


records do 


It issued half-eagles every year 
the year of the “ conspiracy” 


sumed ; paused again 1 
has continued ever since. In 1850 it began coining gold dollars; in 
1855, three-dollar gold pieces. We finally come upon the damning 
fact that before the year 1873 the Mint had coined and issued 
$816,422,042 in gold, against $8,045,838 in silver dollars. 
no count here of the small silver “ change.” Of course there was a 
guod deal of that issued, say $150,000,000; but this does not fur- 


»til 1824, and then resumed once more, and | 


We take | 
| it, just as during the last fifteen years he might in California 
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nish a standard of value or a means of carrying on the trade of the 
country, being merely used for small purchases. So that what the 
silver-men would have us believe, although the more intelligent and 
rational of them do not believe it themselves, is that while the 
United States were growing from a nation of four millions to thirteen 
millions, and increasing their trade and industry in an unprece- 
dented ratio, they earried on business with a standard composed of 
one million and a half of silver dollars, and that they rose into a 
nation of forty millions, with a corresponding increase in wealth, on 
a basis of eight million silver dollars; and that the eight hundred 
million dollars coined in gold during this period were a mere luxury ; 
and, finally, that when silver was demonetized in 1873, none of this 
eight millions being in circulation and very little of it in the country 

-even the small change being all gone—it helped to bring about 
the great decline in the value of silver which began in 1875. 

This leads us to say a few words in conclusion about the 
“standard” of a country as distinguished from its ‘legal tender.” 
This is probably the only point in the controversy on which the 
silver-organs, and especially the Chieago Tribune and the Cinein 
nati Commercial, have not been guilty of wilful falsehood, and false- 
hood repeated over and over with dull pertinacity. On this we 
do not think they have been wilfully untruthful, because we do 
not believe they have been able to get the distinction into their 
heads. When you find a silver-editor talking of “standard” and 
“legal tender” as if they were synonymous terms, and you stop him 
and point out the important difference between them, he gazes at 


ing in the same sing-song, ‘“‘ Standard and legal tender, legal tender 
and standard, all the same.” No one, however, who has not got 
a firm hold of this distinction, and cannot keep his hold of it, ought 
to open his mouth in publie about currency, any more than offer to 
repair a watch or navigate a ship, never having learnt watchmak- 
ing and never having been at sea. The standard of value is a mez - 
sure, created by popular consensus, which people vse—i.e., have in 
their minds—in buying and selling, and contracting or set- 
tling their current accounts. It may be legal tender also, and 
generally is; but it may not be the only legal tender, and some- 
times is not. Legal tender, on the other hand, is the money or 
other commodity in which it is lawful for a man to pay or offer to 
pay his debts, if he pleases; it may be also the standard of value in 
general use, and generally is, but it sometimes is not. Forexample, 
in California gold has always been the standard of value. In 
buying and selling, and contracting and settling accounts, Califor- 
nians have had gold and gold only in their minds when making their 
bargains, and have meant gold in their figures. Nevertheless, 
greenbacks have since 1862 been a legal tender—that is, a cur- 
reney in which a man owing money to another might pay his debts. 
So strong, however, has been the popular consensus in favor of gold, 
that any man who attempted to use paper as the standard by avail- 
ing himself of its legal-tender quality would have been disgraced. 
So also most or a great many of the foreign merchants in this city 


| have for many years used gold as the standard in all their sales 


It issued eagles every year down to | 
well as gold, but it was not the standard. 


and purchases and contracts, even if they actually squared their 
accounts in greenbacks. That is, if they paid in greenbacks they 
did so with gold in their mind, giving greenbacks at their value in | 
gold. 

The history of American coinage since 1793 is another illustra- 
tion of the distinction. Silver was down to 1862 a legal tender as 


Nobody had it in his 


_ mind in buying or selling except in very small amounts, or in keeping 


It issued quarter-eagles 
| and thought of in talking of prices was prices in gold. He may 


| 


| 


his accounts or making contracts de futuro. What every one meant 


have paid in bank-bills or checks, but they were checks or bank- 
bills redeemable in gold. He did not think of silver, or call for it; 
had he done so, of course it would have been coined and brought into 
use in large quantities. All this time silver was a legal tender ; 
that is, a man might, if he pleased, have paid any debt in 


have paid his debts in paper; 6r just as here he might dur- 
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: 
ing the same period have paid itin gold. So that the truth is, as 
we have said, the Fathers were “ goldites.”. They used no silver 
except in small change ; they had none to use, and did not eall for it. 
They did all their business for sixty-seven years on a gold basis, and 
thought only of gold in making their contracts. The standard of 
the United States, in short, was from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment to the outbreak of the war the gold standard, and there was 
only one standard, although there were two legal tenders. Every 
child ought to have this distinction worked into his head, no matter 
what time or trouble it may take, and all the grown-up people 
whose minds are still flexible enough to entertain new ideas, ought 
to work at it until they grasp it; and until they have done so, espe- 
cially if editors, keep dead silence about currency questions. 


SOME MEMORANDA ABOUT LOUISIANA AFFAIRS. 
ii fresh outbreak of excitement about the Louisiana Returning 

Board seems to show that a good malty well-meaning people 
have forgotten several important things, to which we shall take the 
liberty of reealling their attention. 

1. That it was widely believed, and with good reason, before 
the meeting of the Electoral Commission, that the Louisiana Re- 
turning Board had been guilty of fraud, and that no one could take 
the Presidential chair with a satisfactory title who owed it to the 
discretionary counting of persons in whom so little confidence was 
felt as the members of that body. The great reason for rejoicing 
over the appointment of the Commission, and its decision that it 
could not go behind the face of the returns, was, therefore, not sim- 
ply that it put an end to strife and turmoil, but that it relieved 
President Hayes from all dependence on and obligation to the dis- 


N 


ation. 


| district-attorney is punishable by a tin 


reputable Republican politicians of Louisiana, and enabled him to 


repudiate all connection with them and responsibility for them. 

2. That it was much to be regretted that he should have un- 
necessarily renewed or prolonged this connection by giving the two 
principal members of the Board high offices in the Custom-house, 
thus giving color to the charge that he was indebted to them, and 


is the offence described in the Louisiana Revised Statutes, * 
lishing as true 


record, knowing the same, ete.. with intent to injure or det: 


R.% 


false, altered, forged, or counterfeited publ 


an 


any person or any body, po tie or corporate,” and s punisha , 
imprisonment at hard labor for not less than two or more tha 
teen vears. By the same statutes, having Knowledge of 


crime without communicating it to some 
and 
labor. ‘To cite these statutes is to show the extreme i 
to use a very mild word 
for anybody from their operation. 
5. That under the American 


. ryit ) 
comnutting 


ine mMprison 
of the President’s claiming any immu 
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SVstell ol Urisprucdenee, 


| proper defence against wrongful or false charge is a trial ino open 
court by a jury under the procedure fixed by the common and sta 
| tute law; and the only remedy for defects in such procedure, o 
misconduct of the judge or jury, is an application tor a new t 
an appeal to a higher court. The notion that such pro 
remedy is to be found in appeal to the sympathy or gratitude of the 
President of the United States, or to any other great 
novel as it is mischievous, and seems to be borrowed 1 
practices of the various Oriental monarchies and khanat | 
becomes more absurd when the court complained of is a St 
court, and when the prisoner for whom this extraordinary 
lege is claimed is simply a member of a Southern) Retum 
Board. The degree to which the publie mind h been 
on this subject is shown by the following passage, wl 
not, asmight be supposed, from Blackwood’s Mayas rthe Ay 
Zeitung, but from a leading American newspaper pu red 
city of Boston: 
“Tt is not believed at Washington that either Anderson or Wells 
was criminally connected with the alteration of the Vernon parish 


; returns. 


perpetuating the irritation which their connection with local polities | 


had caused, and, as it were, snubbing the whole body of New Or- 
leans merchants who have dealings with the Custom-house, and who 
believed both Wells and Anderson to be dishonest. It was rendered 
the more objectionable by the fact that the Custom-house in that 
city had long been sunk in far deeper corruption than that of New 
York City, and stood in far greater need of a reformatory break with 
old practices and management. 

3. That the charge that the prosecution of Wells and Anderson 
is “a breach of faith” implies that President Hayes withdrew the 
troops in consequence of some pledge from Governor Nicholls and 
the Legislature. If, however, they are the lawful Governor and 
Legislature, they were entitled to the control of the State without 
any pledge, President Hayes not being an armed invader, but the 
chief officer of a Constitutional Government, and bound to act in 
all things according to law. If they were not the lawful Governor 
and Legislature, no pledge could have justified his surrender of the 
State to them; so that no matter in what light we regard them, it 


is very impolitic of the Administration or any of its members to talk | 


of any pledge as having influenced the President’s action. To do 
him justice, he has again and again averred tbat he did in Louisi- 
ana only what it was his constitutional duty to do; and General 
Garfield, who was one of the “ visiting statesmen,” has within a 
week repeated this statement in the House. Consequently, his 
doing it can have bound no one to follow or avoid any course of 
conduct. 

4. That, in point of fact, no pledge or promise not to prosecute 
anybody for past ‘ political offences” was, as has been alleged, 
made either by Governor Nicholls or the Legislature. The resolu- 
tion of the Legislature promises not *‘ to persecute any one for past 
political conduct.” But legal prosecution is not and ought not to be 
held to be “ persecution,” and criminal offences are not * political 
conduct.” The offence with which Wells and Anderson are charged 











They will both be found guilty of the deed whieh they did 
not commit. If the general Government cannot legally or eonst 
tionally interfere to prevent such a travesty of sr 
executed as the imprisonment of these two men, there is a gap in 
the practical working of our institutions which should be tilled. 
Probably some way will be found to head off the pl 
would thus revive old sectional feelings.” 

It is here forgotten that the belief of persons in distant cities 
about the value of evidence which they h 
consequence under American law, and that ‘the gap in the pra 
eal working of our institutions ” prevents the 


revising the decisions of State courts was left there purposely | 


ive not 


Vue } a ) 
President from 


which 


founders of the Government, the excellence of which is, indeed 
largely due to the number and magnitude of similar ** gaps.” If the 


President has had to consult the Attorney-General as to whether 
can interfere when he dislikes the result of trials in State courts for 
breaches of State law, it furnishes a new illustration of 
the degeneration of our political thought wrought by the cary 
regime. 

6. That the fact that the State j 
faulter before he went on the beneh is a proof of great laxity of pul 


and strange 
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ud f} 
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morals on the part of the community which elects or tole 
and is an evil to be remedied by State opinion; but 


rates him, 
that the judge’s 
character gives a prisoner tried before him a right of appeal to 
Washington is a grotesque idea, Which has some of the marks of 
convivial origin. So also is the idea that, though the President or 
Cabinet would have no right to protest against such a judge trying 
cases in whieh they felt no interest, they may lawfully protest or 
interfere when he tries somebody whom they esteem and believe in- 
nocent; the fact being that, if entitled on this ground to interfere 
with State courts at all, the poor and helpless defendants whom 
they do not Know, have a far better claim to such interference 


the rich and conspicuous enes whom they do know. 


than 
Every man in 


Louisiana deserves as good a judge as Anderson, and whatever is 


¢ 


done to protect one person agaist suc h an officer ought to be done 
for all. 


That so long ago as 1867 General Sheridan made a report to 
his superiors in Washington on the state of things in New Orleans, 
in which he deseribed J. Madison Wells, after prolonged obserya- 
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tion, as “notoriously corrupt,” as ‘a political trickster and = dis- 
Ihone ran.” and declared * that he had not one honest man among 
| friends.” and he therefore removed him from the State gov- 
worship. He also charged him with lobbying an appropriation 

f =4.000.000 throu the Legislature for the repairs of the levees, 
order to finger some of the money himself”? That in 1872. the 
Congressional Committee, after examination on the spot, pronounced 


the action of this same Wells and Anderson on the Returning Board 
“arbitrary, unjust, and illegal,” and that there is no good reason for 
believing that either of them has since then grown in grace or im- 
proved morally in any department of human activity. That though 
this may not prove, or help to prove, that they committed the 
offence for whieh they are now on trial, it does furnish strong evi- 
dence of the impropriety of any attempt to raise the proceedings 
against them into the rank of a national concern, or plunge the 
President and his Cabinet into attempts to save them either by 
Finally, that the 
practice of telegraphing or writing from great distances that trials 


means of unlawful acts or unseemly language. 


Which cause you annoyance, or in which a person whom you like 


or trust is the defendant, are “outrages” or ‘* travesties of jus- 


tice,” is not only un-American but would in any country or under 


any system of jurisprudence be considered somewhat silly. 


PARTY DISSOLUTION AT WASHINGTON, 
Wasuineton, February 18, 

: io ceneral impression with regard to the Silver Bill and the veto is 

that the President has not suflicient influence left inthe Senate to se- 
cure the one or two votes necessary to prevent the passage of the bill. Ido 
If a determined 
effort should be made during the next ten days to obtain votes by the 
President directly, or by Mr. Sherman, there is no saying what might be 
the result, and many hitherto thoughtful civil-service reformers will pro- 
bably within that period begin to doubt whether on the whole it is not 
better to have the effort made to influence the Senate, even at the expense 
of a little principle, than to trust the credit and honor of the country 
entirely to the merey of Congress uninfluenced by the Executive. There 
is little doubt that a successful veto would be a death-blow to the silver 
agitators ; the process of getting any measure of importance through 


not believe, however, that this is by any means certain. 


Congress is so tedious and cumbrous that once blocked it is difficult to 
begin over again ; and the Bland Bill would probably share the fate of 
the inflation measure vetoed by General Grant, if only the necessary 
votes to support the President could be found. It is all wrong, of course, 
to bribe Senators with offers of patronage, and civil-service reform does 
Dut then, eynical persons will say, Are we getting 
Is it civil-service reform to keep Wells and Ander- 


not lie that way. 
civil-service reform ? 


son in office at New Orleans, and to send MeLin to New Mexico, and to | 


offer Arthur a consulship to get him out of New York ? Is it worth 
while, in order to get such reform as this, for the Executive to throw 


away its control over legislation, and so let Congress ruin the credit of | 


the country ? These are questions which just now are passing through 
the heads of a good many supporters of the President, who sincerely 
believe in his eivil-service policy—as announced. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the contradictory impressions the President produces upon people 
with whom he comes in contact, that there are intelligent men here who 
will assure you that he will never veto the bill; that he is at heart in 
favor of remonetization ; that the Stanley Matthews resolutions declar- 
ing the bonds payable in silver were introduced in order to give him an 
easy way out of his difficulties, by enabling him to shelter his approval 
of the Bland Bill behind a recorded declaration of the two Houses on the 
subject. All doubts of this kind will be very soon set at rest ; but they 
are interesting as showing that the great mystery of the campaign of 
1876, as to the exact nature of Mr, Hayes’s real convictions and beliefs on 
political subjeets, is still unsolved. One thing, however, the silver debate 
has made very clear, and that is that the general policy of the Adminis- 
tration during the past year has reduced it almost to a position of isola- 
tion. It has not pleased the civil-service reformers, it has disgusted the 


Radical Republicans, and it has not detached a single Democrat from his 


party allegiance. 

Indeed, the present condition of the political atmosphere at Washing- 
ton is more remarkable, to any one who takes a philosophical interest in 
government, than at any time since the close of the war. Every negative 
sign points in one direction—to the disruption of the ald parties and the 
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There is nothing on which either organization is 
Democrats will tell you this as 


creation of new ones, 
united or has the slightest conviction. 
well as Republicans. The vote on the Silver Bill shows a very even divi- 
ion of parties on the currency question ; 
longer on the tariff. Mr. Wood's bill was concocted precisely as General 


Schenck would have concocted one ten vears ago—not as a measure of 


there are no party lines any 


civilized and enlightened taxation, but as a compromise of interests, coin- 
bined with what you have recently called the ** happy-thought ” system. 
For instance: ** Free-traders want Free-trade ; Protectionists want pro- 
tection ; happy thought—have both. Increase free list, tax raw materials, 
3ut nobody is pleased. So with regard to internal 
taxation : there are no party lines, and a Democratic House proposes to 
re-enact the income tax, which was the subject of the universal execration 
of the Democratic party through the war, As to civil-service reform, 
neither party can be said to be in favor of it, and, what is more, neither 
party believes that the other has any real intention of carrying into 


please everybody,” 


| effect its professed intentions with regard to it. As to the South, the total 


| other subject is there any agreement. 


impossibility of doing anything to reverse the action of the Executive 
prevents it from being reaffy a question of moment. All these negative 
indications point to a disintegration of parties ; are there no signs point- 
ing to the appearance of a new one ? Everybody disagrees with everybody 
else about the old questions ; are there no new subjects upon which there 
isan agreement? If there were any body of men, however small, in either 
hoase of Congress who acted readily together in opposition to both parties, 
in favor of some distinct policy, there would be reason to look for the rise 
of a new organization. So far as measures of reform are concerned, there 
is certainly no sign of anything of the kind. Such members of the House 
as Messrs. Hewitt, J. D. Cox, and Randall Gibson, to mention three of the 
best representatives of that body, who probably think alike at bottom on 
most political questions, have no positive platform to stand upon. Messrs. 
Lamar, Hill, Randolph, and Bayard in the Senate are in the same plight. 
What sort of a position have these gentlemen been put in during the past 
four months ? Simply that of opposing an iniquitous scheme of spolia- 
tion supported by two-thirds of their colleagues. There are no men in 
Washington who are better qualified by training and experience than 
those I have mentioned to be foremost in a new party movement—in 
favor of some rational policy in the interest of the whole country ; but 
instead of that, they are reduced to wage a losing fight against Commun- 
ists and Repudiators. 

Sut while there are no indications at Washinzton of a formation of a 
new party such as reformers have been dreaming of, there are certainly 
signs enough of a movement such as reformers never contemplated. 
During the past five years we know very well that in the South large 
bodies of men have become accustomed to act together in the interest of a 
‘*reduction of the burdens of taxation,” by means variously known as 
‘*readjustment,” “scaling,” and repudiation. In almost all the leading 
Southern States long-continued commercial and industrial depression has 
resulted in the formation of a party pledged openly and firmly to cut 
down State debts. A national party of the same sort has undoubtedly 
shown its head at Washington, and unless it is killed now will gather 
force. The sort of talk lately indulged in by Senator Voorhees and Mr. 
Bland, and their followers, is precisely like that of the Southern repudia- 
tors; and, I may add, closely resembles the harangues sometimes heard 
in that metropolitan cradle of liberty—Tompkins Square—from Mr. 
Justus Schwab and Citizen Maddox. This party has an organization, a 
treasury, energetic leaders ; it knows what it wants. In short, we can- 
not any longer say that we are without a new party, and an active and 
powerful party ; one made up of defections from the old parties; but it is 
not a party of reform, but of national dishonor and humiliation. 

Meanwhile, what is Congress doing in its numerous other fields of 
activity ? It is, of course, busily engaged in preparing the appropriation 
bills in committee ; but beyond this there does not seem much pro- 
bability of any general legislation at this session. Subsidies have been 
killed, or at any rate scotched, by a resolution of the House ; and on no 
With regard to the appropria- 
tions, the Democrats in the House deserve great credit for their honest 
efforts at reduction of expenses in every direction. But it is evident 
that their efforts are also frequently misguided. They have an ideal in 
mind which is not an ideal fit for the adoption of a government of the 
size and complexity of ours, The majority in the House is, it should be 
remembered, a rural majority ; it comes from parts of the country in 


| which the ** simplicity and economy of our forefathers ” are kept in view 


as the best attainable standard in the conduct of life. In the zeal with 
which these members endeavor to restore a state of -things which never 


eer es ine 
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existed, there is something even more touching than in the attempts of | 
certain municipal reformers to purify and reorganize the primaries in 


cities. 
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Grave doubts exist in their minds as to whether anybody, under 
any circumstances, ought to spend more than $2,000 a year ; and whether 
Government expenditures on anything above the grade of absolute neces- 
sities is not immoral. Every legislator brings to Washington with him 
a certain standard of living, a scale of expense, which he involuntarily 
applies to the Government ; it is obvious that the scale brought up from 
the impoverished South must be a very different standard from that 
which used to be applied in the palmy days of the Republican régime, 
when legislation was in the hands of a part of the country where luxury 
and wealth were common, and where money was easily made and lightly 
spent. The new spirit of economy has come just in time, and if we are 
to have no choice between corruption and waste on the one hand, and mis- 
guided economy on the other, the latter is unquestionably the least of the 
two evils. The worst effect of the new spirit is shown in connection with 
appropriations for national objects of an important character, which have 
no active lobby in their favor, and which may therefore be attacked with 
impunity. Government surveys, Government expenditures for professional 
or technical objects, are scrutinized with a more jealous but less instructed 
eye than in the old days before the panic and the Democratic “tidal wave.” 
Persons connected with branches of the public service in which expenditures 
of this sort are needed complain bitterly of the restrictions under which 
they are placed, and sigh for the good old times when money could be got 
for the asking, and deficiency bills were looked upon as a matter of course. 

Possession of one branch of Congress, however, combined with the 
prospect of the speedy possession of the other, has already begun to sap 
the reforming zeal of the Democrats to a great extent, and the passion 
for investigation which, on the eve of an important Presidential cam- 
paign, possessed the party, shows signs of waning. The general investi- 
gation of all the departments set on foot a month or so since has thus far 
resulted in nothing, and it is not supposed that much will come of it. 

A very important measure has been introduced in the House, which 
seems to have a good deal of support from the Southern members—to 
refer all claims against the Government for settlement to the courts. 
The history of the Court of Claims shows, as might be expected, that the 
Government interests are far better protected by judges than by irre- 
sponsible committees of Congress, and that Court has exhibited no 
dangerous inclination to extend its jurisdiction unduly. 
course, fare better in any court than before Congress, because their rights 
are defined by decisions and statutes, and there is some possibility of 
ascertaining beforehand what claims should be pressed and what stand 
no chance. On these and a great many other accounts there is every 
reason to hope that sooner or later the whole jurisdiction of Congress 
over claims, the history of which contains so long a record of injustice 
and spoliation, will be abandoned to the courts. With an inferior court, 
such as the Court of Claims, and an appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
Government being represented by counsel in both, there would be a 
speedy end to the greater part of the scandals which now grow out of the 


Claimants, of 


prosecution of claims, 

Before this is done there will have to be some reorganization of the 
Supreme Court, which is now three years in arrears with its business, 
and is entirely unable to cope with the constantly-increasing volume of 
it. This matter has been taken up, I belicve, by the Bar Association } 
of this city. Some legislation on the subject will no doubt be attempted. 
It is much to be hoped that the crude method of keeping the amount of 
business down by a pecuniary limit will not be pushed any further than 
it has been already. It is safe to say that no more undemocratic or un- 
just feature can possibly exist in a judicial system. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the amount of money involved in a suit and the 
right of appeal. The right to obtain the opinion of the Supreme Court 
on a question of law ought to depend solely upon the importance or the 
federal character of the matter in issue. The idea that a suitor should 
be enabled to appeal to the Supreme Court because his case involves a 
large amount of money, when another whose pecuniary interest 
are small cannot, is an idea which would seem, were we not famili 
it, essentially the product of a government of caste and privileges, and 
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not of equal rights. 

Of the claims now before Congress, the most interesting, from a pub- 
lic point of view, are still those growing out of the Geneva Award. To 
the old dispute between the insurance companies, the war-premium and 
the ‘‘exculpated ’-cruiser claimants, there is now likely to be added a 
new one growing out of the Canadian Fishery Award. In accordance 


with the Treaty of Washington and this award under it, we are called — 


ation. 12%) 


hing granted 


upon to pay $5,000,000 to England for the right of fi 


American fishermen in Canadian waters. The recent visit of 1 1 Dut 
ferin to this city was supposed to be Coonected with this matter. Tle 
anxious, it was understood, to find ont whether we | yosed to pay 
not. If he got any deiinite assurances on the sub 1 was vervil KY 
and those who made them were very rash. There will, 

bea good deal of Opposition to the payinent ¢ f 1! award in Congress, 
General Butler has stated that he is opposed to the whole t 1 
account of the money, but asa matter of principle. Tt is said that Mr 
Ensign H. Kellogg, the American Commissioner, had an pportunity to 
reduce the amount of the award, as it was intimated to him by his 
leagues that if he would sign it they would take of a mi s 
But he, too, refused—perhaps also on principle. 

What is to be the fate of the Geneva Award will probably be settled 
at this session of Congress. The fund still undistributed is a larg 
—not far from $10,000,000, A number of hearings have been had before 
the House Judiciary Committee, and still others before a sub-committes 
of that body which has been appointed to draft a bill. So fa 
ean be inferred from the indications at the hearings, the Committ: 
in favor of some sort of distribution, and several of the members a 
known to be disposed to recognize the insurance claims, The great yy 
moter of the war-premium and ‘exculpated “-cruiser ¢] Gen | 
sutler, is very active in behalf of that interest, and it is dificult to say 
what the result will be. There is no doubt that the insurance compani 
have a better chance than they had last year, though that is not saving a 
great deal, and there is equally little doubt that, if the present session 
goes by without any distribution of the fund, the money will ret for 
ever in the Treasury. 

FOOD-ADULTERATIONS IN GERMANY. 
GERMANY, January 15, ISTS 
learned n 


Ng a meeting of apothecaries some weeks ago one of the le: 
: men stated that Schiller’s study had been recent] 

been formerly papered with a green paper-hanging. 
this had been found to contain a quantity of arsenic great enough to « 
plain the sufferings and the early death of the poet. Leannot vouch for 
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the correctness of these assertions ; but if they be true, our literature, for 
aught we know, might have had half a dozen other traged ce ** Wal- 
lenstein ” to boast of, if Schiller’s landlord had « er St blue in- 
stead of a green paper for this particular room. ps the poet was 
inhaling the deadly poison when, in his *Geschichte des Abfalls ce 
vereinigten Niederlande,’ he penned the following lines: ‘The whole 


earthly happiness, even the life, of the honest man was now given into 
the hands of every rascal. . . . The truth of social intercourse 
gone. . . . Social life was poisoned by a contagious distrust, 

No honest man was trusted by the people, and nobody was believed to be 
honest.” He, however, assuredly would not have deemed it possible that 
another age should be in store for mankind of which some misanthrope 
might be tempted to say the very same things, and that the secret 
by which he himself was hurried to his premature gr: e ihe fore- 
runners of this age. The Spanish Inquisition ce! grand but 
dark political plots and schemes like those of Philip I]., have nothing to 
do with the fact that ‘‘the whole earthly happiness, even the life, of the 
honest man is now given into the hands \ Not the 
Dominicans, but a great number of manufacturers and trades-people, are 


Causes 


ive Wi 


tainly, and 


of every rascal.” 
after us, and these are not seeking souls ad majorem Dei glortam, but 
merely pennies. Some of these gentry are satisfied with betraying thou- 
sands of the hope of regaining their health : 
worthless stuff for the valuable and costly things they pretend to sell ; 
others gradually, but directly, systematically, and surely ruin the health 


they only substitute some 


of thousands by adultering their wares with some more or less strong poi- 
son, or using poisonous ingredients to make them *‘ show off” better ; and 
still others suffer themselves to be betrayed by their lust of gain into a 

to be. 


‘social que: tion” of real y 


wholesale slauchter. One need not be a sentimentalist in all 
soberness, deeply convinced that here to 
rt 


awful imp 

Allow me to make good this assertion by mentioning a few of the 
or ten months, have come to my 
I shall 
the whole list, in order not to tempt any Pharisee to construct the whole 
bird out of one feather the 
Germans, sterling honesty, is to be found anywhere except in the readers 


Not very long ago the Society of Housewives in one 


numberless cases which, in the last nine 


knowledge just in reading my daily paper. to give 


take care not 
and to ask whether the proverbial virtue of 


of our school-boys. 
of the larger cities—if I remember right it was Leipzig—got a lot of sau- 








The 


f) e other place renowned for its fabrication of this favorite 

dish of all Ger I law forbids any pork to be sold without having 
ned under the microscope. In spite of that these sausages 

ithat about a hundred persons are said to have 

ess degree, the victims of this dreadful disease. 


» butchers of a smaller town in Saxony bought a cow 


{ they had to transport her on a wagon, and bare ly got her 
ve into the slaughter-hou Over a hundred persons who ate of the 

uf fell dangerously sick, and nearly a dozen died. 
| tre the worst cases as to the immediate results, but the guilty 
part can, perhaps, only be accused of criminal negligence and dere- 
liction of duty. From a certain point of view, therefore, the following 
examples represent a higher grade of the evil. A gentleman on whom 
the physicians had for many years tried in vain their skill and their wit, 


was at last found to be poisoned by lead ; every time he opened his snuff- 


box he took some particles of lead with the weed. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many persons, in the course of years, the manufacturer 
had 


law, 


subjected to the same process of slow poisoning by using, against the 
lead-paper wrappings in order to save as much as, perhaps, this 
Last 


summer the public were officially warned to beware of baby-carriages 


one man had spent on his physicians and in watering-places. 


with a roofing of a certain white oil-cloth containing a great amount 
of lead ; in some places all these carriages were confiscated. Quite 
recently the wall-paper manufacturers have been reminded of the 
law forbidding them to use the poisonous aniline colors. These same 
aniline colors are used to a great extent for ‘freshing up” old 
sausages and poor meat, and for **making” wine. I remember to 
have read last year three times of enormous amounts of ‘* wine” 
having been emptied into the gutters by the authorities because 
they contained F'uchsin. A large wine business of good repute in 


Berlin, whose specialty was the purest and dearest wines for sick peo- 


ple, 


drop of real wine in the bottles. 


has been closed because, as the papers report, there was not a single 
One-half of the twenty different kinds 
of beer brewed or sold in Berlin are officially declared not to consist of 
malt and hops. It is the more satisfactory to know this, inasmuch as the 
authorities have had the kind consideration for the poor adulterators not 
The honest brewers are likely to have the 
During the 
last four or five years a Dutch firm, Van Ilouten, sold enormous quanti- 
ties of its cacao in Germany, although it was considerably dearer than the 


to tell which beers are beers, 
same experience as the German chocolate manufacturers, 


best offered by the German manufacturers, The physicians recommended 
it very highly because it was warranted to be absolutely pure. 
examination, it is found to be, if not directly adulterated, yet prepared in 


Now, upon 


such a way with different chemicals as to have the effect of a bad adulte- 
ration. The thousands who have indulged in this luxury in order to im- 
prove their digestive organs have now the satisfaction of knowing that 
these were not weakened to such a degree as to be unable to stand even 
this ** baby’s delight,” but that it requires a very strong stomach to par- 
take of it for any length of time without harm. Van Houten’s proceed- 
ings, however, compare very favorably with those of a number of his 
Stollwerck Brothers, in Cologne, have had seven- 
**The results were incredible : 


German competitors, 
teen kinds of German chocolate analyzed. 
nine of them contained no cacao at all ; only ground cacao-pulps, common 
browned flour, and bad sugar were the ingredients. In two cases there 
were, besides, found—not to speak of the addition of vegetable dyes— 
5 and 10 per cent. respectively of cauk. Of this the manufacturers them- 
selves had no knowledge ; upon further examination, it was traced to the 
adulterated flour from Bucholz, in Hanover, which they had used.” 

The last sentence points to the worst feature of the evil. It seems 
almost impossible to protect the public effectually against these modern 
harpies, as they themselves are often the victims of their own kith and 
It is already almost difficult to name half a dozen kinds of food 
If one wants to be absolutely sure that it 


kin. 
which are never adulterated. 
is food he has on the table, and not a wonderful mixture of minerals, 
dyes, and nameless liquids, he has to send everything to be examined 
bef Perhaps it would come to that if the analyzing did not take 
so much time and if the pleasure were not so very costly. Some people, how- 
ever, can hardly afford to avoid the trouble and the expense. Our farmers 
have been repeatedly warned not to buy clover-seeds or artificial manure 
without having it examined at a * landwirthschaftliche Versuchsstation ” 
It is bad enough to cheat people into 


rehand, 


(agricultural experiment station). 
sowing pebbles instead of seeds, or into ploughing poison instead of 


: but it is much worse to make them eat chaff, 


manure into the ground 
pebbles, and poison, and to make them give poisonous playthings to their 
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Our lawgivers do not overlook this. Dismarck personally 
takes a lively interest in these questions, and the Re/chs-Gesundhettsamt 


children. 


has commenced a most determined crusade against these hostes generis 


humant, A commission, presided over by the President of the Rerchs- 


Justizamft, Dr. Friedberg, is now in Berlin at work draughting a bil! to 


prevent the adulteration cf eatables and drinkables and the use of ma- 
terials detrimental to health in the manufacture of wall-papers, wearing 
apparel, toys, ete. As the basis for their deliberations the commission 
have adopted the proposals of a committee of experts which, under the 
auspices of the Reichs-Gesundheitsamt, has had the subject in considera- 
tion from the technical point of view. The Reichstag is expected to meet 
in February, and this bill will probably be introduced in the course of the 
The statesmen of other countries may find it worth while to 
bestow some attention on the debates that are likely to arise over it. 
With us nobody expects to see the great problem at once successfully 
solved, and nobody thinks that the law alone can bring about a satisfac- 
tory solution. Public opinion, which hitherto has been criminally lenient 
towards this worst class of thieves, must fix an ineffaceable brand on 
their foreheads, and the honest manufacturers must firmly stand together 
against these birds of prey, who, indirectly but often none the less effee- 
tually, deprive them not only of the fruits of their industry but also of their 
good name. In both respects a promising beginning has been made. In 
the former the press is doing good service ; and in the latter, interest 
An association of wine-growers and 


session. 


proves to be a still better teacher. 
merchants has been formed, which, supported by the good crops of the 
last years, has already done considerable damage to the wine-manufactu- 
rers. The brewers are also stirring ; they demand penal laws to stop the 
competition of beers made of dye-woods, molasses, quassia, ete.; and the 
public are already discussing the question whether they could not imitate 
the example of the Bavarians—?. e., get their beer only where they have 
reason to believe that they really do get beer. In January, 1877, a great 
number of the principal chocolate manufacturers entered into a formal 
and binding agreement not to use substitutions of any kind whatever. 
The members of the association have adopted a common trade-mark, and 
their business has not declined, though they have had to increase their 
prices, while some of the other manufacturers have evea lowered theirs. 
This may, in the end, prove to be the only efficient method of driving the 
rascals out of the market. 


Correspondence. 
POLITICAL OFFENCES. 
To tne Eprtor oF THE NATION : 

Sm: Will you, for the benefit of your readers, be so good as to define 
a ‘‘ political offence,” as you understand the term ? 

Do not the words ‘ political offence,” as commonly used, signify an 
offence committed for the purpose of affecting the distribution of politi- 
cal power, as distinguished from an offence committed for some other 
purpose, as that of pecuniary gain or of revenge ? 

I infer from remarks in your paper that the Democratic leaders in 
Louisiana agreed to condone political offences. If the offences which 
they thus agreed to condone were not those committed by the Returning 
Board, what were they ? 


E. J. L. 


Very respectfully, 
Boston, February 16, 1878. 


{We can recall no ease in which the term “ political offence” has 
been made to cover anything but armed resistance, or combinations 
with a view to armed resistance, to a government on the part of per- 
sons owing it allegiance, or riotous or disorderly conduct arising out 
of hostility to the government or its legislation. We believe the 
present effort to make it cover the forgery and falsification of legal 
records by government officers is absolutely novel. This use of it 
would indeed make Tweed simply a political offender, and put him 
in the same category with the Carbonari, the Hungarian rebels, the 
Fenians, and the Cubans, for he stole and forged partly no doubt 
for purposes of pecuniary gain, but mainly “for the purpose of 
affecting the distribution of political power.” As we point out 
elsewhere, the Louisiana Legislature said nothing about “ political 
offences.” If any one will furnish us with a precedent for the use of 
the term to cover the offence described in the Louisiana statute, or 


' anything similar, we shall be much obliged to him.—EpD. NATION. ] 

















Feb, 21, 1878] 
THE WOODRUFF EXPEDITION, 
To The Eprtor or Tue Nation : 

Siz: I see by the Nation of February 14 that my reference to oMecers 
of naval practice-ships as the best authorities for the dangers to which 
youth would be exposed on the Woodruff Expedition has been slightly 
misconstrued, I did not mean to intimate that a school or training-ship 
was an exceptionally bad place for young men, but only that naval offi- 
cers best understood the dangers which might arise from suddenly setting 
several hundred young men free in a foreign port after months of the 
ennut of ship life, and the difficulty of keeping them under proper 
restraint when they went as passengers paying their own way. 

Navy. 





REPUDIATION AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 
To tue Epitor or Tne Nation: 

Sir: Two diseases of singular virulence and persistency afllict our 
body politic—one, the craving to evade the payment of public and pri- 
vate debts ; the other, the passion for obtaining a living at the public ex- 
pense by the work of controlling votes at popular elections. The long 
co-existence of the two maladies, for they began their ravages at about 
the same time, suggests an enquiry into their connection with each other. 
The struggle for office through politics, which was the first to show itself, 
broke out immediately upon the inauguration of President Jackson. His 
policy of removing his opponents and rewarding his friends, continued 
by his successor, was confirmed as the leading rule of practical politics 
upon its adoption by the Whig party in 1841. The practice, as yet un- 
shaken, increased in extent and influence with the vast increase of offices 
which followed the breaking out of the civil war. 

The date at which repudiation began is less definitely fixed, and the 
disease itself is of a varying and intermittent nature. In our business 
affairs, prosperity, speculative mania, prostration, and slow recovery fol- 
low each other with periodic regularity. During the hot fits of specula- 
tive activity, when borrowing is easy, repudiation is never heard of. It 
makes its appearance only with the chill of depression, when payment is 
hard. The greater part of President Jackson’s Administration was a 
time of apparent prosperity; but when the crash of 1857 burst the bub- 
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ble, open repudiation of debts by State governments and the suspension of | 


specie payments made it clear that the disease had taken hold. The 
shorter and less important crisis of 1857 was followed by some similar 
but less serious symptoms ; while the great break-down of 1873 has given 
rise to the widest and deepest manifestation of financial immorality which 
the country has yet seen, culminating in the scheme of a general reduc- 
tion of debts by substituting a coin worth ninety cents for a coin worth a 
hundred. 

If the experience of one country for half a century in showing the 
growth (in the main co-extensive) of these two evils is not enough to 
prove their necessary connection, let us bring into view the experience of 
Europe during the same period. In England, in France, in Germany, in 
all those free countries where no form of repudiation has within fifty 
years even received the countenance of any political party, the tenure of 
the great body of civil officers has been independent of changes of gov- 
ernment. But when we turn to countries where faith with creditors has 
not been kept there we inevitably find a partisan civil service. In Spain, 
for instance, where partial and progressive repudiation is a national 
policy, we need only read the trustworthy pages of Mr. Wallis’s work to 
learn how dependent all public offices are upon the favor of the supporters 
of the ministry in the Cortes. And in Greece, where there is no pretence 
of paying the national debt and public credit is a byword, it is notorious 
that subordinates in the departments are changed with every change of 
administration, and that local officials hold their places only on condition 
that they shall control elections. I do not care to dwell on the fact that 
the dark lines in our recent history are paralleled only under the worst of 
the Christian governments of Europe, and it would obviously be unfair to 
draw Turkey into the comparison, because in Turkey finance and ad- 
ministration have the same object—namely, the plunder of Christians— 
and the problem is complicated by religious motives, fortunately lacking 
elsewhere. 

A thorough analysis of the two evils would require more space than 
you could give, but no long process of reasoning is needed to trace both 
toa common source. What is the spoils system ? It is the system which 
treats politics as a great national game of mingled skill and chance, in 
which votes are the pawns to be moved, and popular impulses and public 





ation. 


honors and profits, are the prizes of the successful players, to be distri- 
buted according to the importance of each player's service. The mono 
of executive government is their reward. But alongside the game of 
politics runs the game of speculation, and here the players know too well 
how the legislative powers of the government can be used to low 


} 


dice. When times are prosperous grants and subsidies are their 
And when the game is up it is again to the legislature that the 

turn for a diminution of the forfeit. Whatever the cause of the pres 
whether it be the wasteful use of public or of private credit ; 
the relief sought for, whether it be debasement of the currency, easy 


whatever 


bankrupt laws, or open repudiation, it is always legislation which is ex 
pected to furnish the remedy. 

The two-fold affliction is in truth one and the same disease, manifest- 
ing itself in different organs ; it is the deep-seated idea that government 
exists only for the acquirement of power or money by those who know 
how to grasp and use one of its active powers, the executive or the legis- 
lative, as the case may require. 

How then shall we treat it 2? Has it come to this that we are reduced 
to consider how far this idea may be put in practice and still allow us 
retain under its gradual advance, made slower by resistance, some m 
sure of public credit, some endurable adminisiration of laws ? Or may 
we look higher, may we reasonably strive for a restoration of governme: 
for the use of its legislative power to main- 
l 


to its legitimate purposes ; 
tain individual rights and to protect public interests ; for the 

tration of its executive duty by officers selected and promoted solely for 
fidelity and capacity ? The example of other nations teaches us to wt 


admint 


level we may fall if we yield to this great moral disease. The history of 
our own country shows what singular recuperative power we have, Clear 
brains, skilful hands, patient resolution are needed to lay the knife at the 
root of the evil ; but, above all, a true and wide-spread understanding of 
its nature and its danger before it has done its fatal work. Lb. 

Boston, February 16, 1878. 

WOW TO MAKE STATES PAY THEIR DEBTS, 
To tue Epiror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: In your issue of the 31st ult. you ask, **Can States be Made to 
Pay their Debts ?” to which the answer given is, Not as matters stand ; 
but this ought to be changed by the repeal of the Eleventh Amendment, 
and the consequent restoration of the suability of the States, 

I undertake to point out an easier mode : Citizens of New York own 
millions of dollars of bonds of the State of Tennessee, which are being re- 
pudiated. If New York and Tennessee were distinct nations, this injury 
by the latter to citizens of the former would be a just cause of war. 
Then New York would owe it to her aggrieved citizens to give them re- 
dress by flogging Tennessee into payment of what was due, p/us the ex- 
penses of the war for its collection. Being, however, fellow-members of 
the United States, New York cannot make war on Tennessee, But none 
the less does she owe it to her aggrieved citizens to wield her Statehood 
in their behalf if this can be done. Now it can be done, and that effee- 
tually. 

New York can sue Tennessee in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Let her take the Tennessee bonds of her citizens, giving her own 
in exchange for them, having a longer time to run, the transaction being 
upon such terms that she cannot in any event lose thereby. Perhaps it 
would answer for her merely to undertake to collect the Tennessee bonds 
for a commission. An agent to whom commercial paper is transferred 
for purposes of collection may sue thereon in his own name. But some 
arrangement by which New York should sue on the bonds in her own 
name could easily be made. There would then be no difficulty in New 
York’s obtaining a judgment in the Supreme Court of the United States 
against Tennessee. 

The question remains, How could this judgment be collected ? A 
judgment against a county or a municipality is collectible by a mandamus 
commanding the corporate authorities to assess and collect a tax to pay 
off the judgment. In some States—lowa, for instance—if they neglect 
to do so the court may compel them by proceedings for contempt, or 
may constitute the sheriff a special commissioner to assess and collect the 
tax. By analogy, it is held that, in this state of the law, the Federal 
courts may, under similar circumstances, constitute the marshal a special 
commissioner to assess and collect the tax. Now, this mode of proceeding 
may be made applicable in the case of a judgment against a State. 

As the law now stands, the Supreme Court, having rendered the 


needs the accidents to be taken advantage of; in which place and power, | judgment, may compel its payment by a mandamus commanding the 
‘ 
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Legislature the State to assess and collect the necessary tax. The 
States, as to each other and with reference to the jurisdiction over them 
of the Sum Court in favor of each other, are simply municipal cor- 
porat Had it not been understood that the jurisdic tion of the court 
involved my n to enforce the judgment it Was empowered to render 
aoainst a State in favor of an individual, the resistance thereto which 
prod df Mleventh Amendment would not have been made. There 

id h been little objection to a judgment against the State which 


should stand mercly onthe footing of a judgment of the Court of Claims, 
requiring a voluntary appropriation for its payment. 

The Legislature of the debtor State could be compelled by manda- 
mus to pay olf the Judgment against it as the law now stands. But Con- 
gress might provide that if they did not then the Supreme Court might 
appoint as many special commissioners as might be needed, not exceed- 
ing a given number, to assess and collect a tax throughout the State to 
pay olf the judgment. The law might empower the commissioners to 
resort to the books of the revenue officers of the State for the basis of the 
assessment, which would make easy the task of preparing their own 
books, The tax being assessed, each individual's part of it would bea 
debt due from him to the creditor State, payment of which might be 
made enforceable by the process of the court or by suit in the local 
Federal Court. The details could be easily arranged. 

That such legislation would be constitutional there can be no serious 
doubt. The Constitution vests in the Supreme Court jurisdiction of 
causes of States against States, and Section 8 of Article I. confers power 
**To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United. States or in any department 
A law providing for carrying into execution the 
judgment which the Supreme Court is empowered to render would, of 


or officer thereof.” 


course, be clearly within the residuary power conferred by the clause 
just quoted, 

If New York would but do her duty to her aggrieved citizens, creditors 
of Tennessee, the latter State might, without any change in, or addition 
to, the law as it now stands, be compelled to pay her indebtedness now 
due these citizens, 
been suggested the process of collection might be made very plain and 
effectual. R. McP. Sarru. 

NASHVILLE, TENN 

HOW THE PRESENT DUTIES ON WOOL WERE FIXED. 
To Tue Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sir: In an article in your last issue entitled ‘* Some Observations on 
the Proposed New Tariff” you—unintentionally, I have no doubt—do 
great injustice to the memory of an eminent merchant and manufac- 
turer, 

Under the head ** Schedule L—Wool and Woollens,” you state that 

‘**The classifications of the present tariff are nominally retained, but 
the existing distinction between clothing and long combing wool is effec- 
tually abolished, and both classes, when unwashed, are made subject to a 
simple duty of 8 cents per pound on wool costing 32 cents and under, and 
of 10 cents on wool costing over 32 cents per pound. Why this useless 
distinction should be maintained and allowed to mar the undoubted im- 
provement here proposed it is difficult to explain. The bill also main- 
tains the existing discrimination in favor of English long wools (Class I1.), 


Nation. 


But with the aid of such a law of Congress as has | 
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provision against an evasion of the duty by washing the wools abroad. 
The * discrimination ” of which you speak is more nominal than real, and 
was introduced to prevent frauds on the revenue, and not, as you sup- 
pose, to favor any class of manufacturers. 

Respectfully yours, E. B. Breetow. 

Bostox, February 9, 1878. 

(To make the merits of the above-quoted stricture apparent to 
those of our readers who are not conversant with the origin and 
operation of our present wool duties, we must enlarge further upon 
this complicated subject than we were able to do in our late observa- 
tions on the proposed new tariff. 

The Act of March 2, 1267, which remains in force as far as wool 
is concerned, subjects fine clothing and fine combing wool nominally 
to the same duties; in reality, however, it establishes a wide dis- 
tinction between these two classes, by a provision which allows 
washed combing wool to come in at the simple rate of duty imposed 
on unwashed wool, while washed clothing wool is made to pay 
double that rate, and is thereby effectually excluded from our 
markets. In order to estimate the actual duty on any kind of wool 
we have to tind out what one pound of wool, when cleaned of all 
impurities, is made to pay. teduced to this standard the two 
classes of wool in question now pay the following rates, viz. : 


Clothing, from 27 to 46 cts. per Ib.. equal to about 52 to 100 per cent. ad val 
Combing, from 16 to 17 cts, oa sy * 43 to 45 7 ” 


To say that sueh a discrimination is more nominal than real 
appears to us simply absurd. When Mr. Bigelow says that cloth- 
ing wools are usually imported unwashed, and combing wools 
washed, he states a well-known fact ; but he mistakes as the cause 
of the above distinction in our tariff what is in reality its effect. 
He is not ignorant of the fact that Europe imports a very large 
proportion of its supply of clothing wool washed and even scoured, 
while we are prohibited from doing so by the provisions of our 
tariff; and he will not deny that some of the most useful classes of 
clothing wool are effectually excluded from our markets, even in the 
unwashed condition, by those provisions and by those only. What 


| the distinction between ciothing and combing wool has to do 


' clothing wool. 


which are allowed to come in washed at the single rate of duty, while | 
| understood that in getting the tariff of 1867 fixed the manufacturers 


washed clothing wool has to pay double the rate of unwashed. This dis- 
crimination, it is well understood among the trade, was introduced into 
the tariff of 1867 at the instigation of a prominent New England manu- 
facturer, to whose special benefit it has inured, and who will rub his 
hands in the grave that now covers him if he learns that his heirs are to 
continue enjoying the benefit under a reformed tariff.” 


I was personally conversant with all the cireumstances incident to the 
inception, construction, and enactment of the present wool and woollen 


| 
| 


| clothing wool. 


| had the lead, and the wool-growers were in tow. 


with the prevention of frauds on the revenue, we are un- 
able to comprehend. Instead of defending it on such untena- 
ble grounds Mr. Bigelow might indeed have stated one reason, 
and the only valid one we can find, for levying a lower specific duty 
on combing than on clothing wool, namely, the lower value of 
the clean pound of combing when compared with most kinds of 
Such moderate distinction would result from a uni- 
form ad-valorem duty on all wool, and so far would be just and 
equitable. 

Mr. Bigelow’s assertion that the present duties on wool were de- 
termined by the wool-growers and not by the manufacturers will 
find few believers outside of the small circle of specially- favored 
establishments and among the heavily handicapped consumers of 
Such may have been the impression when the Act 
of 1867 was passed, but since then it has long become generally 


What induce- 


/ ment, we ask, could the wool-growers have for asking less protec- 


tion on combing than on clothing wool, when it is a well-known fact 


| that on this side of the Rocky Mountains long-wool sheep pay the 


“ r . ” } 
tariff, and can assure you that the ‘‘ New England manufacturer ” whose 


memory you so ruthlessly desecrate had no part in establishing the ‘ dis- 
crimination in favor of English long wools” of which youcomplain. The 
duties on wools of all classes were determined by the wool-growers, and 
not by the wool-manufacturers, 

You say that it is difficult to explain why a distinction is maintained 
between clothing wools and long combing wools. It is justified by seve- 
I will state one of them: In applying duties to 
‘eference must necessarily be had to the condition 
usually imported. Wools of the first class are 

/, and wools of the second class washed. In 
t class of wools, therefore, it was necessary to make a 


ral practical reasons, 
these classes of \ 


in which the we 


usually imported “nivas/ 


regard to the {1 


farmer a better interest on his investment than merinosheep? Says 
an experienced farmer in our State, when reporting to a Boston 
paper (see American Cultivator, January 1), 1872) the discussions 
of 2 delegation from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and of Wool-Growers: 

““T do not think it is just and right to give the grower of merino 
wool an average protection duty of 314 cents on every pound of 
scoured wool that he raises, while the growers of Cotswold, Leices- 
ter, and other long wools have a protection duty of only 16} cents 
on seoured wool.” 

And further on : 


“Our duties discriminate against the very class of sheep and 
wool which improved agriculture, the demands of trade, and the 
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wants of meat-eaters alike demand that we should raise and increase 
as rapidly as possible.” 


When we are charged with “ desecraiing the memory” of a de- 
ceased manufacturer who undoubtedly profited largely by this un- 
just discrimination, we adinit that it might have been more useful to 
accuse the living rather than the dead instigators of that transae- 


tion; but knowing what we do of his share in it we must decline to 
acknowledge the injustice of our charge, though the person referred 
to may not have taken as active a part in the framing of the tariff of 
1°67 as some others. Here is, in conelusion, what an experienced 
Massachusetts manufacturer (Mr. Slater) said touching this matter 
before a meeting of woollen-manufacturers recently held in Boston, as 
reported in the Boston Journal of Commerce of January 12: 


“When [ hear those who represent second and third-class wool 
(laughter) I hardly dare trust my lips to reply to them. I do not 
regard them as honest. They are selfish ; they ought to be ashamed 
to advocate the duty on the raw material which they do. It gives 
them a protection which is exorbitant, which makes them bloated, 
and they are completely crushed under its weight.”—Ep. NATION. ] 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
To tur Eprror or Tur Nation : 

Sir: At the request of the Philadelphia local committee on Harvard 

examinations for women, I published a short article on tiat subject in the 

enn Monthly Magazine for December, 1877. It has called forth replies 
from Col. T. W. Higginson in the Woman's Journal of January 12, and 
from Charles J. Stillé, Esq., in the Press of January 30, to which it seems 
well to say a few words in return. It is the position of these gentlemen 
rather than their arguments which call for an answer; Col. Higginson, 
besides his general reputation, enjoying great credit in certain female cir- 
cles, and Mr, Still¢ being provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Much 
of what they say I must pass over in silence, as it deals with matters of 
opinion, not of fact. But as they have questioned some of my state- 
ments I am bound for the sake of the subject of discussion, and for those 
for whom I undertook it, to make good what I have asserted. 

Most of Col. Higginson’s objections arise from careless misinterpreta- 
tion of what I said. Being limited for space I may have written in too 
general a manner, and trusted too much to the understanding of all my 
readers ; but it seems to me that the ‘‘ encouraging response ” of which I 
spoke in the beginning evidently referred to the particular point of uni- 
versity examinations for women, in which it cannot be denied that Eng- 
land set the example. Probably few people in America knew so well as 
I—even before ‘‘the visit of the Amberleys ””—how much we were in ad- 
vance of Englishwomen in our eagerness for education, the degree and 
varicty of our information, the keenness and range of our jntellectual in- 
terests. I say were, for a dozen years have made a great change—for the 
better with them, for the worse with us. In this direction, as in some 
others in which we had the start of them, they have gone much further 
than we. For instance, in the ‘‘ woman’s rights” movement (to use a 
term which avoids details) the concessions and privileges which have been 
obtained by our sex in England are at once broader and more solid than 
those which have been gained in this country. The more rational and 
enlightened mode of setting to work of the English could not be better 
exemplified, to my mind, than by the one fact that, while we have 
covered the face of the country with rival institutions for female educa- 
tion which the whole civilized world could hardly supply with first-rate 
instruction, they have placed their experiment of Girton under the wing 
of their great foster-mother of learning, where the daughters really share 
the advantages of the sons. 

Neither was I ignorant that the absence in England of our public- 
school system, whatever may be thought of its results, and of institutions 
similar to Vassar, Cornell, ete., was one reason why their female candi- 
dates for university certificates so greatly outnumber ours; there are 
other reasons which I might have given if [ had been writing on both 
sides of the question, but they do not alter my opinion that our paucity 
is discreditable. Granting that Harvard is surpassed by Vassar in ma- 
thematics, Cornell in Greek, Michigan in chemistry, are women to go to 
At Vassar, 
according to my latest advices, a year ago they could get no Greek at all, 
and very little geometry. But I supposed that the superiority of Har- 
vard to all other schools in the country, even upon the whole to Yale, 
was admitted. In speaking of its long record I naturally meant the 


Vassar, Cornell, Michigan, all three, to get an education ? 


Nation. 
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ot of its age. If this superiority be not admitted, 


age 


record of its fame, 


I refer those who dispute it to the sources whence T drew my own 


formation, which are open to everybody, viz.—the circulars of the different 

universities and colleges, with the courses of study and lists of professors, 
o . ‘ ‘ l rt 

and the catalogues of their graduates (to prevent further mistake, let 


say that [ allude not merely to their numbers but their standing), and to tt 
papers of the Harvard female preliminary examinations for 1877. There 
is not room in ordinary magazine and newspaper articles for these tabi 
and statistical comparisons. 
Mr. Stillé begins his examination of the 
“The 


At the advanced examination the candi- 


“careful and = eandid 


scheme” of Harvard female examinations by saying: prelimi- 
nary course need not detain us. 
date is permitted to choose subjects from one of five great divisions, viz. : 
First, languages; second, physical science; third, mathematics; fourth, 


history; fifth, philosophy; and, if she satisties the examiners by her 


answers on any one of these subjects, she is entitled toa certiticat 

Now, it will be shown that the preliminary examination, which is dis 
missed as of no moment, is but little below the standard of a complete 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, carrying the candidate in 
some directions as far as the Junior class, in others as far as the Senior 
It is not possible to give parallel tables of the courses, because, for in 
stance, English at our University covers history and literature, while in 
the Harvard examinations for women they are separate studies—the lat 
ter necessitating a thorough and philosophical knowledge of history, 
ancient and modern, European and American, religious and = secular 
while the English required of the Junior class is only Green's * Hist 
the English People.’ International law and social science do not form 
part of the female course, as they do in the Senior classof the University 


ry of 


of Pennsylvania; but Shakspere does not appear in the curriculum of 
the latter, and Taine’s ‘ English Literature,” which is the manual of the 
Seniors, does not enable a student to answer the quesfions of the Har- 
vard examinations. To take another branch, physicf, the Senior course 
requires no more acquaintance with the subject than the Harvard female 
examination papers, except where it enters the region of astronomy, 
which is fully compensated by the severe course of physical geography in 
the Harvard preliminary examinations—a study not belonging to the col- 
lege course of the University of Pennsylvania. 
French were included in the Harvard preliminary work last year. In 1878 
Greek is added, and is elective with Latin or German. The Greek course 
consists of four books of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis’ and the first book of the 


Latin, German, and 


‘Tliad,’ which is more advanced than the Greek required at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and about equal to what is taken as an elective 
study in the Senior year. with French in the 
, Their highest course of French is far behind that of the 
The German of the Junior class 


Latin becomes elective 
Junior year. 
Harvard preliminary examinations. 

(also elective) is on a par with it. Let us see what Latin is actually re- 
quired by our University: of the Freshmen, **Seleetions from Livy and 
; of the Sophomores, one 
of Tacitus’s histories, one of Cicero’s orations, aselection from Horace’s 
odes, with syllabus of metres! After this it 
female candidates for the Harvard preliminary examinations last June 


Horace’s Satires, with Professor's Syllabus “ 
becomes elective. The 


passed a thorough exercise in Latin grammar, translated from Latin into 
English and vice vers, and were questioned on Virgil (“Aineid’), Pha- 
drus, Justin, Cornelius Nepos, Roman history, and geography. The 
seven branches of the preliminary examination must be passed before 
the candidate can take any one of the five divisions of the advanced ex- 
aminations; therefore everybody can perceive the want of candor in 
omitting it from a discussion of the subject. A young woman who has 
passed satisfactorily in history, English literature, physical geography, 
botany or physics (which are in future to be elective with each other), 
arithmetic, algebra through quadratic equations, plane geometry, and 
French, German, Greek, or Latin, is in all those branches, except the 
classics and mathematics, much beyond the point at which the student of 
the University ef Pennsylvania begins his ele The ad- 
vanced examination in any of its divisions is above the level of the Senior 


tive studies. 


course, required or elective. 

To return to the standing of Harvard, to which Mr, Stillé frequently 
reeurs : it cert iinly settles the questi n, at least between her claims and 
those of the University of Pennsylvania, that the Senior course of the 
latter, incl 


must be completed to take the 


luding the elective branches, with the sole exception of German, 
student over the ground covered by the 
Freshman year of the former, which in addition includes chemistry, a study 
not forming part of the academic course of our University. Philosophy 


‘ and English are Senior studies of the latter not taken by the Harvard Fresh- 








The 


man, a vi ng to his later courses ; but the inexorable fact remains 
that i classics, modern languages, and mathematies the Harvard 
tudent enters the Sophomore class at the point the graduate of the Uni- 
\ Pennsylvania takes his diploma—‘ the test of culture” of 
t institution, Those who doubt can verify for themselves by consult- 
ing the catalogues of the two colleges. The reputation of Harvard, 
however undeserved or contested, is to be gauged by comparing the 
number of her underzraduates last year with those of some sister univer- 


Harvard, 813; Yale, 582 ; 
131. 
Just a year before the publication of my article in the 


Princeton, 451 ; University of Penn- 
SVivaliia, 


enn Monthly 
for December, an appeal was made to our University, through the provost, 


to confer certificates on women by the same plan as that of Harvard, 
which was refused. Those interested in promoting female education 


then applied to Harvard to extend her examinations to Philadelphia, 
which was granted. There are now classes in history, chemistry, and 
This is a 
wise and generous step which we hope will meet with recognition on the 


physies open to women at the University of Pennsylvania. 
part of ourwomen,. But itis absurd to claim that even all three branches 
constitute a course approaching that of the Harvard pre/im/nary exami- 


nations, not to speak of the advanced ones. There are, moreover, serious 


obstacles to the usefulness of this measure ; the distance of our Univer- | 


sity from the main city of Philadelphia and from its most important 
suburbs is a difficulty in the attendance even of male students; and 
many persons, especially the parents of girls, object to a system of co- 
Mr. Stillé’s statement that chemistry, physics, and botany 
cannot be studied accurately and thoroughly at home will be denied by 


education. 


| been studying under European masters. 


imany men who have distinguished themselves in those sciences ; his | 


assertion, that only ‘* the most elementary part” of a language can be 
acquired by private tuition, is absolutely contradicted by the experience 
of the most intelligent tutors and students of languages. He claims to 
have proved that preparation for the examinations by private instruction 
is impossible ; this can neither be proved nor disproved with regard to 
the advanced examinations until next June, as hitherto nobody has taken 
that course, although a number of candidates are now preparing for it in 
that manner; at the preliminary examinations held in New York last 
year one of the three who passed in the entire course without conditions 
had been prepared exclusively at home and alone. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it would ill become me, as a woman, 


| on Grant’s military capacity. 


to discourage the experiment of female colleges or co-education, and as | 


a Philadelphian to deery the University of Pennsylvania, and I have not 
meant to do either. But as my statements were attacked, it was in- 
cumbent upon me to confirm them ; having done so, should my articles 
be honored with further notice, there will be no rejoinder. 


Sarau B, WIster. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 4, 1878. 


Notes. 


"TILE war correspondent of the 7¢mes in Asia Minor, Mr. C. B. Norman, 
gives his observations of the obscure military events in that quarter 
in a volume, ‘ Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,’ to be published next 


N 
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from new electrotype plates from the last English edition, ——Mr. Frede- 
rick Martin’s ‘Statesman’s Year-book’ for 1878 comes to us with its 
usual punctuality from Macmillan & Co. 
signed to represent the normal constitution and condition of civilized 
countries, and hence does not generally take account of political compli- 
In the case of Turkey, however, the 
section on the military forees has been entirely rewritten, and there are 
‘Tt was re- 


This unrivalled manual is de- 


cations or reflect passing events, 


several allusions to the war now in progress, as, ée.g., p. 467: 
ported at the commencement of the Russian war that ‘the printing of 
**caim’s” [paper money] is going on uninterruptedly, and new presses 
are put to work, to issue them in largernumbers than before.’ According 
to reliable estimates, more than twenty millions sterling of paper money 
had been issued by the end of November, 1877.” Considerable additions 
have been made also to the bibliography of Turkey, but here, as in the 
case of the United States and of other countries, the editor does not 
show either as much knowledge or discrimination as would be desirable. 
Dr. Paul Topinard’s excellent compendium of Anthropology, which 
first appeared in the Reinwald series called ** Bibliothéque des Sciences 
Contemporaines,” has been translated, like the other volumes in the same 
series, for the benefit of English readers, and is now published in this 
country by J. B. Lippincott & Co. It has a good index.——The new 
American Art Association will open an exhibition at the Kurtz Gallery 
on the 8d prox.; this society represents the younger artists who have 
At an inaugural dinner on the 
16th inst., expressions of sympathy for the new movement were elicited 
from Judge Noah Davis, Mr. August Belmont, the Rev. Doctors Alger 
and Bellows, Mr. Clark Bell, and others. 





—The Galary’s legacy to the Adlantie for March is a (now posthu- 
mous) paper by ex-Secretary Welles on ‘The Opposition to Lincoln in 
1864.” It is but a disjointed production, which only half fulfils the pro- 
mise of the title. Mr. Welles once more holds up to public scorn the 
Radicals who opposed Mr. Lincoln's initiation of reconstruction, on the 
basis of the proclamation of December 8, 1863, and once more fails to 
perceive the logical outgrowth of the carpet-bag régime from that identi- 
cal basis. If this régime was an attempt to keep society standing on its 
apex, Mr. Lincoln seems to us first to have placed it there by recognizing 
one-tenth of the Presidential voters in 1860 as the government of any 
given State in process of restoration. The rest of the paper is an attack 
Mr. Longfellow contributes to this num- 
ber a poem called *‘ The White Czar,” and ‘* Another Rosary of Sonnets,” 
among which those dedicated to the Two Rivers show a noticeable remi- 
niscence of Wordsworth. In calling midnight 

“The Watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way,” 
the poet disregards the scientific distinction between ‘‘ watershed” and 
“* divide,” with some loss of sharpness in the image. Mr. Bishop’s story 
of ‘* Detmold,” which opened in a fresh and taking manner, already 


| appeared to us todrag in its third instalment ; and now, in its fourth, with 


the conclusion only dimly and distantly foreshadowed, certainly calls for 
a change of title. ‘* Verona, an architectural romance,” suggests itself. 
We fear that Mr. Bishop’s mission to deliver himself on the subject of 


| art weighs upon him much more powerfully than the secret of Alice’s and 


month by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. ——G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly 


begin a series of volumes called ‘Current Discussions,’ made up of ‘ es- 
says of special note and permanent importance upon the questions of the 


time that have been recently contributed to leading English periodicals.” | 


The essays will be grouped by subjects, each volume being devoted to a 
Mr. Edward C. Burlingame will be the editor.—A new 
work on the successful American Communities, with all the information 
needed by those who wish to join them, is in preparation at the Oneida 
Community. The author is Mr. Wm. Alfred Hinds. A. 5S. Barnes & 
Co, announce that the first volume of the Magazine of American Ilistory 
is very scarce, but that they will endeavor to procure it for subscribers 
to the succeeding issuess——The March number of the Popular Seience 
Monthly will contain an article by Mr. E. R. Leland, on the ‘* Debase- 
ment of Coinazes,” that promises to have a timely interest. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger calls attention to the pending offer by M. Rochambeau to 
sell our National Library, for a moderate price, the important collection 
of papers left by his ancestor, our Revolutionary ally, Count Rocham- 
Like other urgent subjects for legislation by the present Congress, 
its consideration has been postponed by the silver controversy. We hope 
its ultimate acceptance is not doubtful.——Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 


single one, 








beau, 


Detmold’s fate, locked up as yet in his bosom alone. Like George Eliot, 
too, he prefers philosophizing to action, and this makes one prepared for 
indefinite protraction of a drama whose unity of time and place is so 
rigorously maintained, 

—Mr. Edward King’s second paper on the Russians in Bulgaria, in 
the March Lippincoft's, is less interesting than the first, because it con- 
sists to a much larger extent of hearsay and less of personal observation. 
It is, however, worth reading ; and so, among the other articles, is an 
eyewitness’s account of the taking of Fort Fisher. The writer was 
on board the new Jronsides throughout the bombardment, overlooked 
from the maintop the assault by our land forces, and visited the fort 
after its capture. His descriptions are clear and graphic, and ought to 
make recruits for the peace society. In Harper's, Mrs. Lamb’s ‘State 
and Society in Washington ” conveys a good deal of curious information 


| about the State Department building, and asserts that ‘‘ our capital is the 


seat of the most refined and polished society in America.” This wiil 
doubtless be contested by other capita!s; and, with the most perfect agree- 
ment as to the definition of terms, there would still be an obvious need of 
wide and intimate experience to justify disputants in espousing either 
one side or the other. Mr. C. F. Thwing’s article on ‘‘ Summer Schools” 


will soon issue Macaulay's * History of Englafd,’ in five volumes 12mo, ! is valuable for reference as to the origin and present number and variety 
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Feb. 21, 1875] The N 
of these praiseworthy institutions, of recent growth. It 
announcements for the coming summer. 


even contains 
Both the foregoing papers are 
liberally illustrated, and this is the case also with Mr. Edward Abbott's 
**Grand Manan and ‘Quoddy Bay,” which, so far as our experience goes, 
does rather less than justice to the peculiar and fantastic charm of the 
waters which wash our easternmost limits. The constant mirage which 
robs the outlines of mainland and islands of all fixity, and dissolves them 
into a thousand unrecognizable and unsubstantial shapes, is barely sug- 
gested. But Mr. Abbott is wholly right in recommending summer tourists 
to seck these almost virgin resorts. Ile might, by the way, in quoting 
from Longfellow's ‘* Evangeline,” have mentioned the supposed identity 
of Quoddy and Acadie. 


—The Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) bas lately been gratifying its sub- 
scribers with numbers almost exclusively written by the editor, for whose 


easy, ‘‘self-reading” articles no acceptable substitute has ever been 
found. Some of these, anonymous or incognito, are distinguished by the 


frank editorial ‘‘I,” whose presence in an unsigned paper can have but 
one intent. We observe Mr. Hamerton in error, however, with a state- 
ment (sifted by us before, we think) that no exhibited pictures of Meisso- 
nier’s with woman for a subject are known. The example in the gallery 
of the late A. T. Stewart, representing a beggar-woman asking alms of a 
chasseur, may not have been exhibited within the Porftfolro’s ken ; but 
the portrait of Mme. Henri Thénard attracted much attention in the 
Salon of 1861 and at the Universal Exposition. A welcome present to 
the January purchasers was Whistler’s wholly admirable etching of 
‘‘Billingsgate.” In the same number, apropos of some woodcuts which 
are really taken from Mr. Clarence Cook’s ‘ House Beautiful,’ the writer 
observes that ‘‘ protest must really be entered against the mode of plac- 
ing ornaments upon the mantel and shelves which, as here depicted, may 
be considered to be held up as a model; in four out of five ilJustra- 
tions plates, fans, Venice glass, vases, candlesticks, are scattered in hope- 
less confusion and mutual enmity.” The February number is as richly 
illustrated as that for January, with two extremely interesting etchings, 
several cuts, and a Durand heliograph. 


” 


The Turner papers are continued 

in both, but these are now becoming too indicial—if there be such a 
word—giving us the page of the catalogue or index, when what we want 
is the thought which plays around the lines of the catalogue when Mr. 
IIlamerton reads them. 

—The most striking paper in the sixty-ninth number of the Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society is that entitled ‘* Dr. Le Plon- 
geon in Yucatan.” The sumand substance of it seems to be that Dr. 
Aug. Le Plongeon unearthed while at Chichen-Itza, in Yucatan, a big statue 
representing a reclining person, which was ‘‘admirably worked” and a 
‘¢vem of art.” On this “ find” Dr. Le Plongeon unsuccessfully endeavored 
to base a title to appointment as Mexican Commissioner to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition of 1876. He now attaches to it a host of speculations and 
scientifically-worded reasonings, taking a number of things for granted 
which are as yet far from being so. Of course the alphabet of Landa is 
to him a sacred truth, but he goes still further and establishes a chrono- 
logy exceeding in length that of China or Japan. He also shows himself 
much more proficient than any of his predecessors in the “reading” of 
didactic pictures. His interpretations of long files of these (done after 
restoration by himself) are achieved with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
How far his results are reliable we leave archwologists to decide. The 
Society itself discreetly remains non-committal on the question, and thus, 
while avoiding the disagreeable responsibility of supporting the out- 
bursts of extravagant enthusiasm, secures the credit of introducing to the 
scientific world archeological discoveries important enough in themselves 
without the encumbrance of fantastical views. 

—The members of the U. S. Entomological Commission have had a 
protracted meeting in Washington, preparing their first report for the 
printer. This commission consists of Professors C. V. Riley, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. S. Packard, jr., of Salem, Mass., and Cyrus Thomas, of 
Carbondale, Ill., and was created primarily to investigate and report on 
the Rocky Mountain locust or grasshopper, with a view of counteracting 
its injuries and preventing its disastrous invasions. A review of their 
field labors during the past season and a synopsis of the report have been 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, and show that the work has 
been thorough and satisfactory. The report will contain between four 
and five hundred pages, and will be amply illustrated with plates, maps, 
and wood-cuts. The principal chapters are devoted to the practical 
phase of the subject, and it is clearly shown how to manage successfully 
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the Mississippi, while the way is pointed out to prevent the invasions of 
the mature insects into the same country. The commission appeared be- 
fore the Appropriation Committee of the House and asked for an appr 

priation of $25,000 to complete the investigation, admitting frankly that 
there were yet some important questions which, for want of suflicient 
time and funds, it had been impossible fully to settle. With the sum 
asked for they pledge themselves to complete the special investigation, so 
as to obviate in future the necessity of appointing a similar commission, 
and, in addition, to study and report on the cotton-worm of the South, 
with a view of saving the loss it inflicts. As might have been expected 
from the standing of the commissioners, their labors have been conscien- 
tious and fruitful beyond the most sanguine expectations, and when we 
consider the vast importance of the grasshopper and cotton-worm prob- 


lem the appropriation asked for seems reasonable. 


—All scholars who have investigated the vocalism of the earliest lite- 
rary period of the French language recognize the importance of the asso- 
nances or voeal rhymes of the poems of this period and employ them in their 
linguistic researches. The most extensive assonant poem of this period, the 
‘*Chanson de Roland,” as it is preserved in the Oxford Ms., exhibits the 
greatest faults in its assonances. This is quite natural, as it is only an 
Anglo-Norman copy of the original poem written in the eleventh century 
in continental France. Mr. Adolf Rambeau, in a dissertation for his do 
tor’s degree (* Veber die als echt nachweisbaren Assonanzen des Oxforder 
Textes der Chanson de Roland,’ Marburg, 1877), has compared the Oxford 
text with all the other numerous MSS. and redactions of the ** Chanson d 
Roland,” and has shown that they all, directly or indirectly, rest upen 
one common original, which must be, for the most part, the work of the 
poet himself, 


may be known. 


He gives a sure principle by which the genuine assonance 

These reveal the state of voealism in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and prove that the medley of contradictory dialectic 
appear in the MSS. is due to the ignorance of the copyists. The compari- 
son of the genuine assonances of the ‘*Chanson de Roland” 
“*Cantiléne de Ste. Eulalie ” 


forms which 


with the 
and the poems of St. Leger and St. Alexis 


| proves that the vocalism of these poems does not present any dialectical 


ferent state of development as regards the time, while the voealism of 
the poem in the Oxford text is the same as that of other Anglo-Norman 
poems of the same date, as, e.g., those of Philip de Thaun. The import- 
ance of the principles elucidated in the dissertation for the correct recon- 
struction of the original text is very great, and so 


difference from that of the ‘* Chanson de Roland,” but only shows a dif 


the dissertation (which 
is only the introduction to a larger work soon to be published) has a lite- 
rary as well as a philological value. 

—The last numbers of the Romania and Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie complete the sixth year of the former and the first of the lat- 
ter, and afford an opportunity to compare these friendly rivals. The 
present number of the Romania contains a miscellaneous contribution 


from P. Meyer: ‘* Mélanges de poésie francaise.” Among the four 
poems mentioned is a fragment of one on the first Crusade recently dis- 


covered in the binding ofa book bought in London, <A fac-simile shows 
that the writing is French of the thirteenth century, and reveals the na- 
tionality of the hitherto unknown author. A. Morel-Fatio notices a MS, 
of the fourteenth century containing a fragment of the original Old-Cata- 
lan version of Raymond Lully’s celebrated ** Roman de Blaquerna,” and 
E. Cosquin continues his ‘* Contes populaires lorrains.” These stories 
have reached the number of thirty-one and are doubly valuable to stu- 
dents of folk-lore from the extensive notes of the learned editor, who 
shows himself a worthy follower of Liebrecht and Kohler. The remain- 
der of the number is made up of philological miscellanies and book re- 
views, In the Zettschrift fiir romanische Philologie A. Stimming con- 
cludes his study of the syntax of Commines, and remarks that so far as 
phoneties and inflexion are concerned Commines is substantially modern ; 
but in his syntax he follows the Old-French usage. U. A. Canello fur- 
nishes an article on the Italian tonic vocalism, in which he only treats 
of the long accented E, reserving the remainder of his study for another 
occasion. A, Weber communicates two inedited versions of the Theo- 
philus legend. The first isa Latin poem (in accented iambic trimeter) 
of the fourteenth century from the Paris National Library, the second is 
an Old-French metrical version from the Egerton MS. 612 of the British 
Museum. Both are of interest for this wide-spread legend of the forerun- 
ner of Dr. Faust. In the department of Miscellen H. Varnhagen notices 
the MS. acquisitions of the British Museum, from 1865-1877, in the field 
of Old-Romance literature. The number of MSS. mentioned is fourteen 


the young insevts as they hatch out in the more fertile country beyond ? for Old-French and thirtcen for Old-Italian, among the latter a prose 








version of the Seven Wise Masters differing somewhat from those already 
known. There are, besides, the usual number of text-eriticisms and ety- 
meologienl studies. The bibliography which formed so important a fea- 
t eof t! Jahri fur romanisclhe Lit rafur is to be j ied Cy ite Vy. 
eto the lack of space in the Bettschrift. Werwmust not omit mention 

( important feature of this number, and one which deserves to be 
ited in all similar journals, we mean the three indexes of the volume 

one of subjects, one of passages cited, and one of words. The latter 

f tates reference to the important department of etymologies. Dk th 
journals deserve the highest praise ; the Ze/fschrift is a worthy succes-or 


of the Jahrbuch, and the Roman/a is worthy of a country that has pro- 


laye and a Raynouard. 


duced a Sainte-L 
GENERAL LEE AND HIS ARMY.* 
ior hook is a disappointment. 
fairly be said of it, but it is unfortunately true, 

of the prominent characters of American history. 


To say so is to say the worst that can 

General Lee is one 
The story of his life 
and the question of the place which he should occupy on the steps of 
fame are matters of interest to all Americans, on whichever side they may 
have ranged themselves in our civil war. The South regards him as the 
greatest commander in our war, and Colonel Taylor calls him the first 
man of his day and generation. Colonel Chesney says that his campaigns 
** placed the name of Lee in the very foremost rank of the world’s great 
commanders.” We at the North, knowing some of us more about the 
nature of the struggle than any Englishman can, and viewing the ques- 
tion naturally from a different point from our brethren at the South, 
We remember his failure to attack after our 
repulse at Fredericksburg ; we doubt the wisdom of his action at Chan- 


hesitate to admit so much. 


cellorsville, gloriaus to him and disgraceful to Hooker as was the result 
of that bold enterprise ; and we cannot forget how he wrecked his army 
at Gettysburg. 
proud of him as an American soldier, and, but for the doubts which lin- 


But, all deductions made, enough remains to leave us 


ger as to his responsibility for the treatment of our prisoners, we incline 
to be equally proud of him as a man. 
him, as a soldier and as a man, and Colonel Taylor’s book raised expecta- 
tion toa high point. He had a right to call his book ‘ Pour Years with 
General Lee,’ for it was his *‘ peculiar privilege to occupy the position of 


We would gladly know more of | 


a confidential staff-officer with General Lee during the entire period of | 


the War for Southern Independence.” He led us to expect a book that 
should be at the same time most valuable and most interesting. If it be 
true, as a clever Frenchman has said, that ‘‘ interest is the lowest of lite- 
rary pleasures,” an exception may surely be made in favor of biographies, 
and especially of the biographies of very conspicuous persons. We 
expect. such books to be interesting, and when they fail to be so we are 


disappoii ted, and we think we have a right to be so. It is hard to | 


believe that a confidential staff-officer of General Lee should have put 
together two hundred large and closely-printed pages, covering the 
whole period of the war, and yet have told us so little of General Lee. 
If the author has erred, as we think he has, it has been not from eareless- 
ness or want of industry, but, as it seems to us, from an error of judg- 
ment, or a want of perception of the true use to make of the material 
which he must have possessed. There are scraps of information which 
we believe to be quite new and which are full of interest, but there are 
only enough of them to make us long for more. Painstaking, candid, 
and straightforward as Colonel Taylor appears to have been, he has left 
unsaid much which he ought to have said. In the latter half of the book 
he introduces extracts from his diary, beginning in October, 1863, and 
these we read with delighted interest, and only wish that he had begun 
to do so earlier and had done so more, 

In so far as the book is ‘ta summary of the more important events 
touching the career of General Robert E. Lee,” it does not add material- 
ly to our previous stock of knowledge, and does not seem to show that 
Colonel Taylor's experiences had developed in him a very sound military 
He thinks that if Stuart had not prematurely, before the in- 
fantry was up, opened fire from afew guns posted on high ground on our 
forces assembled near Harrison’s Landing, at the end of the Seven Days, 
and so called our attention to the importance of the position, General Lee 
would have ‘* made sure of this naturally strong line, fortified it well, 
maintained it against assault, and dictated to General McClellan terms of 


judgment. 


** Four Years with General Lee: Being a Summary of the More Important Events 
tonching the Career of General Robert FE. Lee, in the War between the States ; together 
with an Authoritative Statement of the Strength of the Army which he Commanded in 
the Field. By Walter Il. Taylor, of his Staff, and late Adjutant-General of the Army of 
Northern Virginia." New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 
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surrender.” General McClellan was sluggish in posting his army on its 
arrival at Harrison’s Landing, and there was a good deal of confusion on 
that day of dismal rain and mud ; but not even Stuart’s guns arrived that 
day, and the next day the weather was perfect and the army was in very 
lay of the land” about the 
Evelinton hills, the heights of which Colonel Taylor speaks, and how 
much easier it was for us to seize and hold them than for Lee ; 
member how powerful our army was and how elated by the result of Mal- 


fair order, and to those who remember the ** 
who re- 


vern Ifill, fought two days before, and, above all, who bear in mind what 
was the condition of Lee’s army on the morning after Malvern Till (*‘ the 
whole army,” General Trimble says, in his official report, ‘‘in the utmost 
disorder, thousands of straggling men asking every passer-by for their 
regiments—presenting a scene of the most woful and disheartening con- 
fusion”), the suggestion that Lee, twenty-four hours after, could have 
taken such action as would have enabled him to dictate terms of surren- 
der to McClellan, who had reached his supplies and had the guns afloat to 
help him, is one that can only provoke a smile. The idea is seen to be 
the more prepesterous when we read Colonel Taylor's estimate, on p. 56, 
that Lee, with sixty-two thousand men, was pursuing McClellan, with 
eighty-five or ninety thousand. 

We are surprised, too, to find Colonel Taylor declaring, at this late 
day, that ‘considerable delay was occasioned in the pursuit from the 
fact that the ground was unknown to the Confederate commanders.” 
Lee’s army was full of Virginians ; the operations of the Seven Days were 
conducted, as it were, within sight of Richmond. One of the great 
places of Virginia, the Selden place, if we remember rightly, was within 
the ground occupied by McClellan in his encampment on the James, and, 
finally, there was with Lee’s army a company of the Fifteenth Virginia 
Regiment, called the Henrico Light Guards, made up presumably alto- 
gether and certainly in part of men who lived near Malvern Hill and 
knew the country intimately. Under these circumstances, if the Con- 
federate commanders were ignorant of the ground, it was their fault and 
not their misfortune. 

It does not raise one’s respect for a military writer to find him ready 
to endorse, so far as citation endorses, an absurdly exaggerated state- 
ment. He quotes from A. P. Hill’s report of his repulse of a Union 
force sent across the Potomac to harass the Confederate rear-guard after 
the battle of the Antictam: ‘By their own account, they lost three 
thousand men killed and drowned from one brigade alone.” 
that account ? What Union brigade ever went into action three thou- 
sand strong ? Was every man in a force of three thousand men ever de- 
stroyed in a day ? 

Colonel Taylor seems to think that Pickett’s magnificent charge at 
Gettysburg actually carried the position, and that the Confederates failed 
to win a complete victory only because Pickett was not properly sup- 
ported. Such an illusion might have been pardonable a dozen years ago, 
but time and the full information it has brought should have taught him 
better. He speaks of ‘‘entering the works of the enemy,” of ‘leaping 
the breastworks,” of ‘‘ gathering the fruits of a victory su nobly won,” 
and of ‘‘ resisting all efforts of the enemy to dislodge them.” This is cer- 
tainly visionary so far as it relates to what was done, and almost certainly 
visionary so far as it relates to what might have been done if Lee had 
ordered and his men had obeyed otherwise than as they did. It is as 
nearly as possible true that we had no ‘ works” and no ‘ breastworks ” at 
Gettysburg on the part of the line which Pickett attempted to carry. 


Who gave 


| Space does not suffice here for a full description of the exceedingly slight 





turning of earth which some of our men had accomplished, loosening the 
earth with bayonets, and throwing it up witha broken canteen. As little 
foundation is there for the pretence that a victory was won. In our 
opinion Pickett’s advance was one of the most magnificent feats of arms 
recorded in history, but it failed. No ‘‘organized body” entered our 
works. There were no works there to enter, and only a very few gallant 
men succeeded in piercing the line and getting in among the guns which 
were placed behind an opening in the fence or wall which ran along the 
front of our position. We believe it to be reasonably certain, too, that if, 
as Colonel Taylor suggests, ‘‘the veteran divisions of Hood and McLaws 
had been moved forward, as was planned, in support of those of Pickett 
and Pettigrew,” the result he pictures would not have followed : ‘ Not 
only would the latter division, in all probability, have gained the enemy’s 
works, as did that of Pickett, but these two would have been enabled, 
with the aid of Hood and McLaws, to resist all efforts of the enemy to 
dislodge them.” But this is not the place for fighting the battle of Get- 
tysburg over again, and we must pass to a brief consideration of what is 
really the most important part of Colonel Taylor’s book—to wit : his 
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The 


‘authoritative statement” of the strength of the army which Lee com- 
manded in the field 

We believe Colonel Taylor to be a thoroughly honest man, and that 
he has not only meant to tell the truth, but that he has taken great pains 
to ascertain the truth. and that he believes he has succeeded. We believe 
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that he ismistaken. We believe that he is, quite unconsciously to himself, 
too ardent a partisan to deal successfully with his difficult subject, and 
we believe that what we have written about his book gives color, at least, 
to this belief. There is a great deal of minute detail as to numbers given 
by him, and his results have an air of authenticity, and yet we are confi- 
dent that he has made many and grave mistakes. To criticise this por- 
tion of his book as it must be criticised to do it full justice would be a 
work of great labor, and one for which we have no special fitness. We 
never served in the Adjutant-General’s department, and never had to do 
personally with any larger return of men than a brigade morning report ; 
but when we are told that the Confederates at the Antietam ** had from 
first to last less than fourteen thousand men” on their left flank, we 
simply say we do not believe it. There is a mistake somewhere. The 
corps of Hooker, Mansfield, and Sumner attacked this force, the ground 
was reasonably open, the engagement was short, and yet these three corps 
lost (including the few lost by Hooker in his movements of the preceding 
evening) nearly nine thousand men in killed and wounded, not counting 
the missing. These men did not run away. They gained a little ground 
fromthe enemy. They were not raw troops. They had learned to shoot 
as well as stand up and be shot at. However it may scem to others, the 
statement that this force, numbering some forty thousand men, not 
storming entrenchments nor much exposed to artillery fire, not routed 
and pursued, but upon the whole gaining ground from the enemy, had 
some nine thousand of its number killed and wounded by an opposing 
force of fourteen thousand, seems to us simply incredible. 

Another reason for dissatisfaction with Colonel Taylor’s statement of 
numbers is that he frequently takes them from published reports of gen- 
eral officers, and that he seems to have preserved no memoranda of the 
morning reports of Lee’s army, which he probably received nearly every 
day. How far the ‘informal return” of the strength of the Southern 
army near Richmond May 31, 1862, or the ‘field and monthly reports 
of the Department of Northern Virginia,” which he found in the archive- 
office of the War Department at Washington, take the place of morning 
reports, we are not competent to judge. 

This question of the comparative strength of the Army of the Poto- 
mae and of the Army of Northern Virginia in their various engagements 
is one of great interest, and it is not answered yct. The man who answers 
it must be not only a diligent student and a careful and candid man, 
but he must have much knowledge that can only be gained in service. 
We incline to the opinion that when the truth comes to be fully 
known, it will appear that the Confederates far exceeded the Fede- 
rals in the percentage of the number reported present which they 
habitually took into action. What with our sick in quarters and 
in regimental and field hospitals, and our lavish details for extra 
duty, our orderlies and company cooks, our wagoners and hospital 
nurses, and our large gangs about the quartermaster’s and commissary’s 
depots, our number reported present was apt to be far in excess 
of the numbers which went into action. Few colonels ever saw a line 
formed for dress-parade which corresponded to their morning report. 
The Army of Northern Virginia fought wonderfully, whether it was the 
excellence of the leaders, or of the men, or of both ; and few know it so 
well as the members of the Army of the Potomac. We did require 
largely superior numbers to beat them, and we know it; but we are not 
ready to admit that fourteen of them were a match for forty of us. On the 
contrary, we think we have proved, over and over again, that when we 
were even tolerably managed we could meet them on very even terms. 
It has been well said that the general result of the fighting between these 
two armies was that the assailant was repulsed. Their merit was so equal 
that the advantage of position could not be overcome by the enthusiasm 
of attack. At Fair Oaks, their whole army, so far as they chose to use it, 
attacked four divisions of ours, with no advantage of position on our side, 
and we beat them off with the aid of a fifth small division at the finish. 
At Gaines’s Mill, McClellan allowed Porter to be overwhelmed by largely 
superior forces of the enemy, while the bulk of his army listened to the 
firing from behind the fortified lines which he had kept them building for 
a month, to make no use of them when the day came for using them, At 
Malvern Hill, a small part of our army handled very roughly as many 
men as they saw fit to send against us. At Nelson’s Farm, according to 
the best information attainable, a superior force of Confederates failed to 


Nation. 


drive an inferior force of Federals from a position that had no strength 


of itsown, At Fredericksburg, we attacked them just as they wished to 
have us, and they repulsed us easily. Chaneellorsville was a great vietory 
of Lee over Hooker, and not of his army over ours. At Gettysburg they 
attacked in several places for three d ivs, and w »bliged to draw off at 
the last. After Gettysburg the warfare became one of nstant attack 
and defence of positions, and ther had practica ilways tt int 

line. Antietam was a drawn battle, except that for an invad hot to 


succeed is to fail, 

Our remarks upon this book have extended to very considerable k 
for the reason that its subject is most interesting, and its author a manof 
character and one whose position entitles his work to respectful attention. 
We believe that he has not exhausted the subject whieh furnishes the 
most important part of his book, but that he has d 
future enquirer. 


FREEMAN'S ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES.* 


_ no subject ean Schiller’s well-known distich be more truly applied 
than to Architecture ; 

** Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottin, d \ 

Eine tiichtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter vers 

But Mr. Freeman holds her in a middle place. ‘To him she is the hand 

maid of history, and one of the most trustworthy. He, indeed, began his 
historieal labors with a ‘History of Architecture,’ which his present v 
ume leads us to believe he has done wisely in not republishing since he | 

came famous. The little book of Sketches, coming from so eminent a 

hand, might be expected to show a competent knowledge of the subject to 

which it is mainly devoted. But we do not always find what we have a 

right to expect, and Mr. Freeman’s Sketches, so far as they are arehi 

tectural, might tempt one to believe that he had per petrated an elaborate 

and somewhat pedantic hoax, and that he desired to ridicule the mu 
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a learned though desultory mind on a professional subject of whi 
but acomparatively superficial knowledge. The wandering of the attention 
from the theme under consideration, the rarity of original thought upen 
the monuments discussed, and, when it is put forth, the exaggerated im 
portance attributed to minor points, finally the author's drawings—all ap- 
pear a characteristic parody of the dilettante ; perhaps, indeed, somewhat 
earicatured by the so-called ** illustrations.” 

The rambling remarks suggested by the historie associations of the 
cities visited are serious enough, however ; we are newly astonished at Mr 
Freeman’s enormous capacity for facts, and at his confident insight into 
the significance of political events and transmutations. Ie truly says : 





‘*The man who tries to fix the dates of buildings without knowing what 
the dates mean—that is, without knowing what the state of things was 


when the buildings were set up—can never reach to an accurate under- 
standing of his own special walk.” To speak of the historical elements 
of the book is not our present object ; that but few exceptions can be 
taken to Mr. Freeman's accuracy when on his own ground all will under- 
stand who are familiar with his previous writings, but there is a tendency 
to repetition and to exaggeration which betrays the haste with which 
these essays were originally written, and the want of adequate remodel- 
ling before their present republication. It is evident that Mr. Freeman 
has given considerable attention to architecture, considerable study to the 
great stone book in which some nations have written their nly chronicles 
now remaining to the historian, but it cannot be said that his reflections 
thereon are to be accepted without reserve. He supposes himself to have 
made one discovery to which he frequently calls attention ; it is the 
ground-tone of the book, and must be admitted to differ from any opinion 
of the history of architectural development hitherto proposed or received. 
‘The age of Diocletian,”’ he maintains, ‘‘ the age which reared the court 
of Spalato, though its bricks may be wider apart than bricks were in the 
roldk n age of Nero, is seen to be the age ¢ f the greatest architectural de- 
velopment the world ever saw.” That is to say, the years A.D, 805-310, a 
period one would least expect to find chosen for such an honor, a date mid- 
way between the building of the Pantheon and of the St. Sophia, the long- 
est and dreariest blank in the history of architecture. He has coined a new 
name for the Roman manner before its decadence, viz. : ‘‘ pre-Spalatine,” 
and he asserts that, ‘*‘next to the introduction of the arch itself, the great- 
est invention in the history of architecture was the improvement by which 
the architect of Diocletian's palace at Spalato ventured to make an arch 
spring at once from the capitals of a pair of columns.” (By ‘ pair of 


** Historical and Architectural Sketches, chiefly Italian. By Edward A. Freeman, 
DCL.LL.D. ete” With twenty-two illustrations from drawings by the Author. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. vii.-315. 





columns” Mr. Freeman does not mean coupled columns, as the term 
usually imp his exact purport must often be read between the lines.) 
This invent h it is to be called, was certainly no sudden or | 
isolated sv It is adopted in many structures of that period, and 
n f previous appearance are known, Arches had sprung | 
direetly from the eapitals of ante and pilasters since the time of | 
their first introduction, and the substitution of pillar for pilaster lies | 


irat hand. Nor was it, indeed, an immediate advance. Diocletian's | 


architect himself does not seem to have considered it a betterment, for in 


the 
this upper arcade he replaced the representative entablature, probably 
not imagining that the omission of it below would be pronounced the 
The fact is, arch and column 
are not well agreed ; an archivolt upon Ionic or Corinthian capitals is a 
An arch demands of columns functions for 


greatest improvement the world ever saw. 


weakly-curved architrave. 
which they are not adapted, they being by their nature prepared to resist 
vertical pressure only. The delicate abacus cannot ideally withstand a 
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Mr. Freeman is a great historian, his writings may be said to have 


| ereated an epoch in English history ; in one of them, a former volume of 


essays, he expresses his contempt for ‘* loose and inaccurate writers, who 
theorize about facts they imperfectly know” or understand. Our criticism 
is not incompatible with profound respect for Mr. Freeman's services in 
his chosen province, but he should recognize its limits. As far as this 
aggressive little volume concerns itself with architecture it is unreliable, 
almost illiterate, and its illustrations are an affront to the reader and 
to art. 


On English Adjectives in -able, with special reference to Reliable. By 
Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., ete., ete. (London : 
Triibner & Co. 1877.)—We despair of giving any concise account of the 
contents of this work. The author himself did not foresee them, and in 
fact supposed that he was writing a chapter of a paper on ‘ Reliable, 
Dilation, and their Respective Congeners,’ when presently he found that 





side thrust; the interlocation of the stilt, as an impost, mediates, and, far 
from being cast off in post-Spalatine architecture, continually appears in 
It is 
only when the imposed mass is very light, as at Spalato, that the arch 
Yet, however distorted 
is true that in the be- 


the best examples where these dissonant features are combined. 


can securely spring trom the classical abacus. 
by our writer, an element of truth remains, It 
ginning of the fourth century the lintel, the horizontal line of the Greeks, 
began to lose somewhat of its evil influence over the Roman arch. The 
entablature was shuffled off, rather by time than by the ability of Diocle- 
tian’s architect, and the weary groping after the proper support for the 


arch began, 

Mr. Freeman rightly insists upon the continuity of architecture as 
parallel to the continuity of history inculeated by his former writings, 
but often chooses examples unfitted for his purpose, and overrates 
features which he considers proofs. Ile terms the Carlovingian minster | 
of Aix-la-Chapelle ‘a direct copy of the greatest building of Ravenna,” 
and that ‘for than one building in Aachen Ravenna 
actually supplied the materials.” These are misleading statements, 
which were better modified. The further exemplification of the polygo- 
nal choir of the minster, as showing the development of the basilican apse 





more 


Says 


is without point ; the peculiar form was due to its erection on founda- 
tions intended for another purpose. The praise bestowed on the propor- 
tions of Milan cathedral will surprise alike the architect and the man of 
taste. The cathedral of Trient is well known as one of the most marked- 
ly transitional churches of its style ; the arrangement is entirely German, 
the execution and details for the greater part Northern ; yet it is here 
considered as unmixed Italian Romanesque, and on this view hinges one 
of the historian’s essays. 

A further examination into such points would lead too far. 


The 


thoroughness of Mr. Freeman’s appreciation of his subject may be | 


questioned from the text, yet it is by the illustrations (photographie re- 
productions of his pen-sketches) that the imperfect comprehension of 
architectural forms is most clearly seen. It would scem that no one with 
even rudimentary knowledge could publish such misrepresentations, 
They are one and all beneath criticism. 

Mr. Freeman’s literary style, never graceful, is here at its worst. He 
speaks repeatedly of columns or capitals as ‘‘used upagain,” refers to a 
cycle as ** played out,” ete. Many sentences are weil-nigh pointless, while 
the repetition of words is carried to such an excess as to become ludicrous, 
The reader’s attention is distracted by such consecutive passages as these: 
** Looking to the building distinctly asa work of architecture, the Veronese 


amphitheatre, like all other buildings of the same class, brings out in its 


full perfection the massive grandeur of the true Roman style of building. It 
is the arch, the ‘rue Roman feature,which gives the bui/ding its character. 
The Greek features in the more enriched Roman buildings act as a mask.” 
And so on down the page. Or again: ‘‘ Ravenna is a city in which we 
find ourselves among the memorials of an age which has left but few 
memorials elsewhere. The sea which once gave Ravenna its greatness has 
fallen back, and left the imperial city like a wreck in the wilderness, In 
like sort the memory of an age, strange if not glorious, full of great 
changes if not of strange deeds, has passed away from other spots with- 
out leaving any visible memorial ; at Ravenna the memorials of that age 
are well-nigh all that is left,” ete. A fondness for the ancient or foreign 
names of cities, in preference to the terms in present English usage, is 


made very noticeable ; thus, we read Ariminum, Faesole, Cumae, and so 


on, while German towns are called Trier, Aachen, Koln, with an affecta- 
tion that ill accords with the repeated misspelling of Innsbruck, and the 
use of the noun Dom with a small letter. 


he had a book on his hands. Moreover, he was taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of a word for which he professes no particular affection, and 
which, as he tells us on p. 172, he has used but once ‘‘in the course 
of some eight thousand printed pages, mostly quite unknown and alto- 
gether likely to remain so.” And on this single occasion, to show that 
the use of it was not a lapse, he stepped aside to discuss, ‘‘at some 
length, the disputed legitimacy of the expression.” Digressions of this 
sort are still in order, now that reliable has become the subject not of a 
foot-note but of a book. ‘‘OQn no small number of interesting topics 
here discussed,” says the preface, ‘‘ one will fruitlessly explore, in quest 
of information, any and all of our grammars and dictionaries, including 
both the latest and the most copious.” This is pre-eminently the merit of 
Dr. Hall’s philological writings, and it has some very remarkable illus- 
trations in the volume before us—so many, in fact, that his apologetic 
sed hoc extra callem on p. 67 almost excites a smile. 

For example, who would expect to find, and who will not prize highly 
when it is thrown in, a discussion of the derivation of the word recover filling 
nearly twenty pages of fine print, and running off into an excursus about 
the use of recover in such phrases as ‘‘ to recover our surprise.” Similarly, 
and more appropriately, re/y is discussed in three solid pages. The etymo- 
logy of topsy-turry calls for nine, and very intricate it is, being subject to 
amendment even in the appendix. Incidentally, the former use of the 
word party for person, which has now become vulgar, is illustrated by 
five pages of select passages, including some which now “look scarcely 
reverent,” as ‘‘ He that is here meant by ‘the horne of salvation’ is Jesus 
Christ. . . . Ifhe, then, be the party whom all the prophets pointed 
at, as the alone restorer of mankinde,” ete. Most welcome and most 
valuable are the rules for spelling with -ad/e or -tb/e, and curious are the 
long lists of disused adjectives in -ab/e that good writers have hazarded in 
times past. Among the well-established ‘neuter rhematic adjectives” 
(7.e., adjectives having a verb for the base) with this ending, the mention 
of agreeable reminds Dr. Hall that the familiar meaning of ‘‘ consenting,” 
“willing,” is by no means an innovation. ‘Sir John Paston wrote, in 
1465: ‘I kannot in no wyse fynde hyr a greable that ye scholde have her 
dowter [daughter].’” On p. 28 an old controversy is touched on by the 
citing of still earlier examples of the use of ts being and was being (1769 
and 1779) ; while Henry More (1653) furnishes an instance of the present 
passive participle (‘acting and being acted upon”) which naturally led 
up to the constructions just exemplified. Finally, let us notice the side- 
remark on the irregularity of the Latin meridionalis. ‘‘ Was it suggested 
by septentrionalis, on a false analogy ?” 

But it is time that we should ourselves have something to say about 
reliable. Dr. Hall approaches it by selecting a type of the class ‘‘ who 
talk and write as if they thought that a knowledge of philology comes by 
inspiration, and has inspired themselves in particular,” and his victim is 
no other than Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who had had the hardihood to de- 
nounce as nicknames the words necessist and phenomenist. It is not long 
before Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s scalp is made to dangle from the same 
| girdle, for having declared reliable an ‘‘ American corruption”; and the 
average Briton’s soon forms a third trophy, without which Dr. Hall can- 
not comfortably settle down to his task. A popular London journal is 
_ eredited with the assertion that no scholar and no gentleman would ever 
| think of enduring so unnecessary, monstrous, and plebeian an expression. 
| ** And here,” breaks in, or breaks out, Dr. Hall (p. 40)— 

‘«And here, not unseasonably, I would make a remark on the spell 
| which, it seems, may be cast on almost any Briton by the term gentleman, 
Whoever it may be that takes upon himself to pronounce that this thing, 
or that, or the other is ‘ unbecoming a gentleman,’ an Englishman who, 
on hearing such a judgment pessed, is nct immediately subdued into ac- 
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quiescence, may be accounted a man of unusual boldness and indepen- 
dence. Whatever is condemned by this potent formula, no matter who 
the condemner may be, the effect upon it is, very commonly, regarded as 
much the same with that which, in ancient times, was, in some parts of 
the gl supposed to be supernaturally wrought on a pers ha 
been cursed. The character of nothing : but the curse 
was ‘vthing, and, by its *, entailed, it 
thought, inevitable fulfilment.” 


obe, > ie 
the curser 
own intrinsic 


was 


ever efficacy, was 


The earliest occurrence of rel/able in our literature that Dr. ITall has 
discovered is in a ** speech by William Pitt as manipulated by Colerid 
that appeared in the Morning Post of February 18, 1800. 


ge, 

That Pitt him- 
self used the word is not confirmed by the contemporary ri ports. Cole- 
ridge used it frequently afterwards, and introduced also re/iability and 
unreliableness. In the first instance he coupled reliable with ‘* pledge,” 
thus indicating what Dr. Hall considers its proper employment : to qua- 
lify things, as frustworthy qualifies persons. The two words are not 
strictly synonymous, and re//ad/e, if not indispensable, is very convenient 
and There is a_ sufficient 
number of adjectives in -ab/e whose formation is strictly analogous to 


has been adopted by the best circles, 
that of re/iable, and which yet pass current unopposed ; there are still 
other cases, like the word laughable, that offer some doubt, since the base 
appears to be the noun rather than the verb, though the objector may 
fairly be challenged to prove this. Any Shaksperian commentator who 
interprets Hamlet’s ‘* questionable shape” by ‘easy and willing to be 
conversed with,” assumes as the base ‘the rhematic phrase question 
with,” and furnishes an exact match for re/iable. Dr. Hall sums up by 
saying that re/table expresses what cannot be expressed by any other one 
word, conveys an idea of constant recurrence, and can only be avoided 
by the exact by a periphrasis; it is far from being dissonant, and 
has been recognized as acceptable by the popular instinct. ‘* That it fails 
to comport with an analogy of other than narrow scope, is the single point 
where, philologically considered, it is weak.” Regarding it as a prisoner 
at the bar arraigned for wilful murder, our learned judge directs an ae- 
quittal on the ground of justifiable homicide ; and the popular verdict is 
that ‘though, as all impartial observers admit, it was very irregular for 
X to slay Y, still it is felt to be for the public good that the troublesome 
creature [periphrasis] is no Jonger in the way ’—a verdict not unlike what 
we may suppose posterity’s to be on the Russo-Turkish war. 

This small but pregnant book deserves the admiration not only of 
those who have been annoyed by purists and disgusted by philological 
charlatans, but by all who desire an accurate knowledge of the develop- 
ment of their mother-tongue. 


Field Paths and Green Lanes; Being Country Walks chiefly in Surrey 
and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennings. Illustrated with sketches by J. W. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878.)\—The mere title of 
this book will win the love of Americans, for whom the descriptions of 
English lanes are apt to be the best part of English novels. 


Whymper. 


Pedestrian 
travels, too, are always good reading; these alone can give the real 
details of a landscape, and it is only the pedestrian in these days who 
has time to chat with anybody. Mr. Jennings, moreover, gives us some 
really charming sketches of places that can never be too often described, 
such as Penshurst and the Deepdene ; and he also gives some racy con- 
versations with rustics, in which he himself sustains the unusual part of 
a travelled Conservative and a half-Americanized Tory. He is frank 
and honest, too, and does not shrink from showing when his way-side 
friends have parried his thrusts promptly. Thus, one of them says long- 
ingly, of a son who has emigrated : ‘‘ He’s a doin’ well—they say you can 
have your own cottage out there. Jf you pay for it? Ah, but here you 
can’t have it, whether you pay for it or not ” (p. 165), This is the precise 
point—the hopeless pre-occupation of every foot of land—which so often 
depresses the heart of an American amid the loveliest scenery of England. 
Mr. Jennings’s stereotyped answer, ‘*‘ Why not ?” though it may excul- 
pite the individual landholder, does not evade the evil. 

There is not, however, much political philosophy in the book, but th 
author's residence in the United States supplies him with some other ma- 
terials, quotations from Emerson and Thoreau, backwoods jokes, and a 
habit of looking for the English origin of alleged Americanisms. He 
finds in “‘mad” used for “angry”; ‘‘fall” for **autumn”™; 
“reckon” for ‘“* think”; and ‘gives out” for ‘fails. All these are 
usually cited as Americanisms ; and it is, indeed, rathera source of regret 
that the pretty word “fall” is not indigenous. On the other hand, 
Mr. Jennings himself uses what is often mentioned as an undeniable 
Americanism, the word ‘‘ opened up” (p. In general, he is 
stanchly English, even in vindicating the charms of his native climate ; 


Sussex 


289), 
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but he heaps contempt on English fishing-boats, saying of those al 
Ilustings : 

‘No improvement can have been made for two hundred 4 
To see one of these big, hulking, unwieldy eraft. and n ‘ 
the American fishing-boat, with its graceful lines a i wl 
easily managed and capable of great speed, ey g stor t 
afresh at the obstinacy with which our ¢ try i i W \ 
they may have been in the habit of using, no 1 what | 
venience ” (p. 22). 

Nothing in the book has more flavor than the few glimpses of 11 
local reputation, or want of reputation, of Mr. Tennys it hiss 


retreat of Blackdown. Even at the Isle « 


f Wight. onlva few v 
an American traveller found that th fell 


intelligent young fellow who drov 

a fly from Newport to Farringford had never heard the poet's name ; and 
it is not strange that Mr. Jennings was answered at Has] \ 
son ? Tennyson? I never heerd of that name.” However, w 
to a choice of a coachman, the English tourist was more fortunate, { 
his driver told him, when in view of the laureate’s hou 

‘*The old gentleman doesn’t like to see strangers ab his place, | 
he won't say anything to you. In fact, he seldom speaks to anybody, | 
goes walking about with his head down Writes books, 1 1 \ { 
that I’ve read ‘em, Something about poetry, an’t they, sir 130 

Let us not, however, indulge in premature exultations, Tl 1 
stranger in New York still has his attention called, in) pabl 
that eminent New York alderman who pointed out to an En 
man the bust of Alexander von Humboldt, in Central Park, w 
remark that he did not see what Dr. Helmbold had do | \ 
position, being nothing at best but an apothecary. 

The Bride of the Rhine: Two Hundred Miles in a Mos Row 
By George E. Waring, jr. Reprinted (with additions) from S . 


Co.)\—Colonel Waring is, 
rs who report themselves in S 
‘Farmer's Vacation’ won 


Monthly. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
whole, the best of that band of travel! 
Ilis just praise and poy 


larity, though it dealt with regions comparatively familiar. 


ners Monthly. 


also be charged with the defect of being too literary for farmers and 
agricultural for all others. But we have here a trip undertaken for put 
enjoyment—it is not even called a vacation, though it is one; whe 
the other trip, though a vacation nominally, yet brought out a good deal 


of hard work. 


‘**The Bride of the Rhine,” as the German poet Oito ter 
I 

the river Mosel, is the subject of a book quite as attractive as its pred 

J i 


cessor, 


A summer holiday, indeed, was this boating on the beautiful ris 
‘the blue Moselle” of songs, the ** Mosella” of the Latin poet Au ius 
The stream is simply an unspoiled Rhine, with heights as pictu ' 
vineyards as continuous, ruins as picturesque, and villages far n - 
changed and mediwval. Brick and timber architecture, quaintly carved, 
is to be seen on every side, and those picturesque fronts at which the 
American visitor stares so eagerly in the half-modernized Ches ire the 
ordinary style of village houses on the Mosel banks. These delights cul- 
minate in the wonderful Schloss Eltz, a building wit! thi 


world, having remained for eight centuries in the uninterrupted posses- 
sion of the same family, and preserving unchanged their accumulated 


ure, and tradit 


relics—portraits, arms, furnit itions, It stands ona hill. in 
the centre of a wooded valley ; it is accessible only by a high and narrow 
drawbridge, and had the drawbridge fallen to give passage to a cuirassed 
robber-knight and his retainers, going out for plunder, our travellers 
would scarcely have been astonished. A capital engraving of this unique 
castle forms the frontispiece to the book, and a multiplicity of other 


woodeuts enables us to justify for ourselves the enthusiastic descriptions 
of the author. In the rapid disappearance of ol 
more travelled routes of Europe a debt of 


l-time beauty from the 


gratitude is due to who 


one 
thu wir he pictur ue into its delightful bv-wavs 
n S pursues t le picturesque Into ts gelentiul oO} ays. 


Geschichte des Vatil 


Vol. I. 


In this volume, the 


anischen Koncila, Von J. Friedrich, 
1877; New York : B. Westermann & 
beginning of a more extended work, Dr. Friedrich presents the Vorge- 
schichfe—the preliminary events that led to the Great Council and paved 
the way for the dogma of Infallibility. In the table of contents,*which 
covers thirty-two pages, a summary view is presented of the subjects 
treated in the 
with the peri 


(Bonn, Co.) 


work. It is a history of Ultramontanism, which starts 


dd antecedent to the French Revolution; describes the move- 


ment of Lamennais, De Maistre, and their successors in Irance; traces to 


its origin the corresponding movement in Germany and Switzerland, and 
reviewsthe administration of Pius IX. prior to the assembling of the Coun- 





J. 
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the press East ana st, as previously 
stated The New York papers have demol- 
66 ype , A 
tshed tt: the “World” tn two columns, the 
“Times” tr tl columns, and other papers 


The 


Poston press commend tt 





highly Th Advertiser,” “Globe,” “ Cou- 
Picr, Pe 7? GNSC} ipl,’ Times,” and others 
Pronounce ti abl cy Sé Ih larly, tnter esting, 7'a- 
lual showing dee study, having (what 
was not constdered possible tn a work on 
Shakespeare) great “originality.” The 
Western press generally coinctde tn the views 
held tn Boston. Individual critics are, as 
far as heard from, less divided in opinion. 
Dr. Wm. 7. Harris gives general expres- 
ston lo thetr opinions in saying : “It ts one 
of the most daring labors ever undertaken 
vacritic; and, tf Mr. Snider had stgnally 
fa / ‘we ery hoint named, still he would 
teserve admiration for his courage.” Dr. 
Harris goes on to show that Mr. Snider 
has n stgnally successful. “When doc- 
tors disagree who shall decide?” The * Sys- 


has been most 
been pro- 
What 
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extravagantly praised, and has 


nounced the mostunmitigated bosh. 
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By DAVID A. McKNIGHT, 
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“Mr. McKnight's book is valuable, both as giving a good history 
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cordially commend 
men,"'—P.ttsburgh 


of the late Presidential contest and as be inga well- igested treatise 
on our method of elections.” —Ch.cago Tr. bune 
“A hand-book of standard authority. We 
the volume to the attention of our public 
Chronicle. 
“The plan of the ‘exposition’ is comprehensive, and it has been 
carried out with an ability which is backed by painstaking perse- 
verance."'"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘The author details in an interesting manner the origin of the 
existing system, points out its good features, and exposes the de- 
fects in its see < mae Finally, he lays down the plan which he 
thinks would remedy all the latter, preventing a recurrence of the 
troubles of the late Presidential elec tion, and otherwise contributing 
to the peace and safety of the nation."’—Cinc. mnati Gazette. 
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